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MODIFICATION OF STATE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
LAWS BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


BY GERTRUDE FOLK 


National Child Labor Committee, Specialist in Schools. 


Although every state in the Union now has a 
compulsory attendance law, which except in 
Mississippi is state-wide, there are still large 
numbers of children who are not being educated. 
In many, if not in most, states the com- 
pulsory attendance law applies to only a 
small fraction of the total number who should 
be in school. The age limit is usually 
too low, being twelve two states 
and fourteen or under in twenty-two, and large 
groups of children are exempted. Those living 
long distances from the school are excused from 
attendance rather than furnished transportation; 
those having completed a required grade some- 
times as low as the fourth, often the sixth, are 
exempt; those whose services are needed at 
home may be excused, sometimes on the mere 
statement of the parents instead of adequate re- 
lief being given; those physically and mentally 
unsuited for the schoolroom are exempt and 
often no special care is provided for them; chil- 
dren at work are excused from attendance even 
when continuation school opportunities are not 
provided; and in Virginia, in accordance with the 
‘State Constitution, all children able to read and 
write are excused. Furthermore, even the most 
lenient laws are not enforced. Statistically this 
cannot be proved: few states have shown suffi- 
cient interest in the attendance laws even to in- 
quire as to their effectiveness. Only twelve 
states in their last educational reports siated the 
number of children of compulsory attendance 
age in the state, only seven the number of this 
group enrolled, and only two the number actu- 
ally attending. Statistics showing the number 
of children of compulsory attendance age attend- 
ing private or parochial schools employed with 
work permits, or excused for other reasons, are 
even more scarce. The United States Bureau of 
Education reports that it has been unable to se- 
cure figures with regard to the enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law throughout the 
country; that very few states have them on file, 
and that to secure data would necessitate a spe- 
cial survey in each state. This would be the 
task of a life-time, and the results would be out 
of date before the study was completed. General 
statements in state reports and oth@r educational 
publications, however, indicate that attendance 
laws are not universally enforced in cities, and 


seldom in rural communities; that there are 
many children who do not attend school at all, 
and avery large number whose attendance 1s 
so irregular as to interiere seriously with their 
work. ‘ 

There is another factor, however, which has 
no small bearing on the failure of these laws to 
accomplish their purpose—a little less obvious 
than lack of enforcement, a low age limit and 
the exemption of large numbers of children. 
They do not establish and require definite state 
standards with regard to the length of the com- 
pulsory attendance period. In every state, ex- 
cept perhaps Mississippi, the theory that the 
state should supervise education and should set 
minimum standards has been accepted. It is a 
growing belief in this theory that has brought 
about the elimination of local option features 
from compulsory attendance laws. Yet even 
in states where the principle of state control is 
most firmly established, the county and even 
the district can modify materially the attendance 
laws in this respect, and, even more serious, the 
state authorities seldom have any record of the 
extent to which this is done. In two ways is 
this power placed in the hands of local author- 
ities: (1) In some cases they are definitely em- 
powered to change the period of attendance re- 
quired; (2) more frequently attendance is re- 
quired for the full time that the schools are in 
session, or for fixed percentage of the term, 
but the length of the term is determined by 
either the County Board, the District Board, or 
the electors at the annual school meeting. 

The first type of local control is found in seven 
states. In two of these—South Carolina and 
lowa—the power is that of extension. Accord- 
ing to a South Carolina law, attendance is re- 
quired for eighty days, but if the majority of 
electors of any district petition to have attend- 
ance made compulsory for the entire session, 
the County Board of Education must order it. 
Furthermore, counties which, under the former 
local option law, required attendance for more 
than eighty days cannot reduce the period. The 
minimum term prescribed by law is three 
months, but under the new’ equalization law 
districts are enabled to extend the termto at 
least six months. Both the attendance law and 
equalization law were passed in 1919, and figures 
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for this year are not yet available. The State 
‘Superintendent, however, reports that.in “many” 
districts the compulsory attendance period cov- 
ers a nine-months’ term, and that “scores of dis- 
tricts” are voting to qualify under the equaliza- 
tion law. 

In Iowa attendance is compulsory for twenty- 
four consecutive weeks, but the Board of Di- 
rectors of any first- or second-class city may re- 
quire attendance for the full time that the 
schools are in session. A minimum term I 
eight months is prescribed, and statistics for the 
vear 1917-18 show that this minimum is ge 
erally observed in cities, towns and_ villages. 
There were, however, no figures to show how 
many cities had exercised the power given them 
and had required attendance for the entire ses- 
sion. The average length of term in rural dis- 
tricts was 8.8 months, but in nineteen counties it 
averaged under seven months, and in only eight 
did it go as high as nine months. 

In five states (Alabama, Mississippi, Pennsyl- 
vania, ldaho and Georgia) the local authorities 
are empowered to shorten the period of attend- 
ance specified in the law. According to the 
new Alabama law, effective October 1, 1919, at- 
tendance is compulsory for the entire term, but 
the County or City Board of Education may re- 
duce the period to not less than 100 days for aay 
individual school. 

The attendance law of Mississippi can hardly 
qualify as a state compulsory attendance law. It 
is not only subject to local option, but the period 
of attendance required is only sixty days, and this 
the County Board of Education or Board of 
Trustees of a separate school district can reduce 
to not less than forty days for any individual 
school. This law has been in operation since 
September, 1918, but the State Department of 
Education reports that it cannot give figures re- 
garding the number of counties which have ac- 
cepted it. A minimum term of four months is 
prescribed; the term for the last two years av- 
eraged about five and one-half months, and for 
the present vear probably will averag: over six 
months. For an average this is extremely low, 
and indicates that in many schools the term is 
exceedingly short, even for those children wh» 
do attend regularly. 

In Georgia, the new attendance law requires 
attendance for six months. The State Superin- 
fttendent reports that a few counties will be un- 
able to maintain a six-months term until the 
passage of a constitutional amendment requiring 
a local tax, but that the law will be enforced as 
far as possible. County, city and town boards 
of education are empowered to excuse children 
temporarily from attendance, and are author- 
ized “to take into consideration the sessions for 
agricultural labor, and the need for such labor 
in exercising their discretion as to the time for 
which children in farming districts shall be ex- 
cused.” Since this law did not go into effect 
until January, 1920, it is impossible to know to 
what extent a reduction for agricultural workers 
will be allowed. Absence of children for agri- 
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cultural work is general throughout the South- 
ern states. To recognize it as legitimate and 
to give it the backing of law will tend to increase 
it and will thwart the purpose of the compulsory 
attendance law. 

In Idaho attendance is compulsory for the 
entire time that the schools are in session, and 
a minimum term of seven months is prescribed 
for districts having fewer than seventy-five chil- 
dren of school age; nine months is prescribed 
for all others, but the Board of Trustees of an 
Independent Class A district (one with twenty 
teachers) may arrange for children in the sixth 
to ninth grades to attend only seven months, ii 
so requested by their parents. 

Pennsylvania requires attendance for the full 
time that the schools are in session, but the 
Board of Directors of a fourth-class district, 
one with less than 5,000 population, can reduce 
this period to not less than seventy per cent. of 
the term for children twelve years of age and 
over. (The age limit was placed by an Act of 
1919.) The minimum length of term prescribed 
for fourth-class districts is seven months, but 
when the compulsory period is reduced to sev- 
enty per cent., as permitted, less than five 
months’ attendance is actually required. Of 
the 2,588 districts in the state 2,384 are fourth- 
class districts. 

To prevent a reduction of the term by local 
authorities many states include in their law a 
clause making attendance compulsory “for the 
full term that the schools are in session.” This 
is not adequate unless accompanied by a regula- 
tion prescribing the minimum length which the 
schools must be held. At present this is usually 
left to the decision of either county or distri-t 
authorities and is not uniform throughout the 
state. The National Child Labor Committee 
has endorsed the standards for the protection of 
children adopted by the Child Welfare Confer- 


ence. These include a nine-months minimum 
school term. There are only eight states now 
requiring or maintaining that mimimum. In 


one of these, New Hampshire, the District Board 
may petition the State Board to be allowed to 
reduce the term. This law was enacted in 1919. 
In South Dakota, the nine-months minimum is 
obligatory only to entitle the schools to receive 
state aid. Last vear, ‘however, over 1,300 
schools had a term of less than eight months, 
of which 213 were under six months, and only 
1,235 or twenty-five per cent. had a term of nine 
months or longer. 

In the thirty-three states not included in either 
of the above discussions, the length of term is 
decided by either the County Board of Educa- 
tion, the District Schoo! Board or the annual 
school meeting. A minimum for the state is 
usually prescribed, but this varies widely as 
shown in the following table:— 


Minimum “No. Months No. States 
3 to 4 4 
4 to 5 3 
5 to 6 3 
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6 to7 9 
tok 5 
Xx to 9 
No Minimum 2 


It is obvious that the only reliable measure- 
ment of the school term throughout the state 
is the number of schools maintaining specified 
lengths. Figures indicating the length of term 
on this basis were secured from eight states, 
(Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia). In each case the figures, secured either 
from the State Educational Reports or from the 
Tnited States Bureau of Education, cover all the 
schools in the state. Taking into account as far 
as possible differences in units of measurement, 
the following summary was made :— 


Length of Term No. of Schools Per Cent. 

Under 4 months 1254 3.2 
4 to 5 R74 2.3 
5 to 6 5056 13.1 
6 to 7 11358 20.4 
7 to 9758 25.2 
8 to 9 9220 24.1 
9 and over 1014 2.7 

38,594 100 


In other words, 18.6 per cent. of the schools 
had been in session less than six months; forty- 
eight per cent. less than seven months and 
nearly three-fourths less than eight months. Only 
2.7 per cent. had maintained sessions of nine 
months or over. The report of the Education 
Commission which recently completed a survey 
of the schools of Virginia, gives figures for 748 
rural white schools and 230 rural _ colored 
schools. Nearly nine per cent. of the white 
schools and nearly one-third of the colored had 
terms of five months or less; and thirty-nine per 
cent. of the white and 66.5 per cent. of the col- 
ored had terms of six months or less. 

The necessity for increasing the length of the 
school session cannot be overestimated. It 13 
quite as important a factor in securing adequate 
education for children as the age period during 


which attendance is compulsory. Children re- 
quired to attend school from eight to sixteen 
years, when the school term is only four months, 
do not begin to receive as much education as 
children required to attend only until fourteen 
years, but during a session of eight months, 

As our child labor laws have been extended, 
the compulsory attendance age has been raised 
correspondingly, in order that children may be 
kept in school until they begin to work. But i! 
the schools are to give these children an edu- 
cation which will enable them to become intelli- 
gent workmen when they do enter industry, 
there must also be a compulsory extension of 
the school term. Short terms are usually due 
to insufficiency of funds; there is inequality of 
wealth in different sections of the state, and 
very poor districts in spite of a high local tax 
levy cannot raise enough school revenue to 
maintain a nine, eight or seven- 
months’ term. injustice of com- 
pelling children to suffer the permanent 
handicap of insufficient schooling merely 
cause they happen to live in a section of the 
State containing no valuable natural resources 
is manifest. For this state aid is a remedy, and 
more and more state school funds are being 
distributed on a basis which recognizes the dif- 
ference in need of the local communities. The 
same inequality, however, exists among states; 
yet there is no reason why children of one state 
should have poorer educational facilities than 
those of another. Just as state aid through 
equalization funds and special grants to rural 
schools is solving the problem for poor counties 
and districts, so federal aid is a logical solution 
for the inequality among states. This is in fact 
one purpose of the Smith-Towner bill now be- 
fore the Congressional Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. No one measure would give 
such an impetus to the lengthening of the school 
term as the passage of this bill, which provides 


liberal assistance to states for public 


school 
work. 


YOU 


BY ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


SHAME on you, thoughtless pleasure seekers, 
For your amusement they are tools— 

The dancing dogs, the counting ponies, 
The leopards on their little stools. 

To gaze upon their piteous faces— 
Oh, what unspoken tragedy! 

Would you but turn and leave your places, 
Soon the “trick animal” were free. 

Torture and pain have been their teachers 
Behind the scenes for many a day. 

For the cursed lives of these poor creatures 
You are responsible, I say. 

Turn, turn away. A day of wonder 
Shall greet these victims of the stage. 

This wretched business shall “go under,” 
And cease from lack of patronage! 


—Our Dumb Animals. 
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SCRIPTURE FOR AMERICANIZATION 
SELECTED BY MARGARET 
Principal P. S. 


Come near, ye nations, to hear; and hearken, ye pecple: let the earth hear, and all that is 
therein; the world, and all the things that come ferth of it.—Isa. XXXIV: 1. 


For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law-giver, the Lord is our king; He will save us. 


—Isa. XXXIII: 22. 


tion.—Isa. XXV: 9. 


Thee.—Isa. XXV: 3. 


Zion, Thy God reigneth! 


LV: 12 


and assurance forever.—Isa. XXXII: 17. 


15, Manhattan | 


And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is cur God; we have waited for him, and He will 
save us; this is the Lord; we have waited for him; we will be glad and rejoice in His salva- 


Therefore shall the strong people glorify Thee, the city cf the terrible nations shall fear 


Therefore my people shall know my name: therefcre they shall know in that day that I 
am He that doth speak; behold it is I.—Isa. LII: 6. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that amen salvation; that saith unto 


Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the voice on shall they sing; for they 
shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion. 

Break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem; for the Lord hath com- 
forted His people, He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

The Lord hath made bare His holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; and all the ends of 
the earth shall see the salvation of our God.—!sa. LII: 7, 8, 9, 10. 

For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.—Isa. 


And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 


KNOX 


THE MEETING OF THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


BY DAVID J, MALCOLM 


The annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association held in Cambridge on May 1 was 
one of the most stimulating educational gather- 
ings held in Massachusetts for years. In this 
respect the addresses were superior to many de- 
livered in Cleveland. At the morning session Dr. 
Judd opposed the Smith-Towner bill. He made 
a special plea for a more thorough public dis- 
cussion of its merits and urged schoolmen to 
study it in detail before they endorsed it as a 
whole. Dr. Judd maintained the bill would 
not encourage educational improvement, did 
not provide for means of discovering and pursu- 
ing a national policy in educational matters, 
and would not help to solve local problems. 

Dr. Strayer maintained the bill has power 
to do just what Dr. Judd said it would fail to 
do, and explained many sections of the bill in 
detail. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot was invited to close the 
discussion. He said he was not at all in favor of 
establishing a department of education, and gave 
as a reason that our present system which had 
developed under municipal and state control 
was still a success. He admitted some prob- 
lems were national in their scope but pointed 
out they could be handled by bureaus under 


some of the already existing departments, and 
urged an enlargement of the powers and funds 


of the present bureau of education. He main- 
tained that American people have had no experi- 
ence or knowledge of national leadership in 
education and that to appoint a Secretary of 
Education with such powers might prove dan- 
gerous. He endorsed Dr. Judd’s plea for a 
more public discussion of the bill. 

The afternoon meeting was even more suc- 
cessful than the morning session. Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston University delivered 
a stirring address on Education for Democracy. 
What he did not say about private schools was 
not worth saying. He maintained that public 
schools should be entirely free from college en- 
trance restrictions placed on them from above, 
and said there should be no special courses in 
any public school, not even vocational guidance. 
He described private schools as institutions for 
fitting the unfit for college and said that they 
should be abolished. He expressed his sym- 
pathy for the underpaid public school teacher 
who is unwelcomed in the average home as a 
boarder by saying the birds have their nests 


and the fox their rest, but the teachers of Milton 
must board in Mattapan. 
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Dr. Richard C. Cabot gave a perfectly delight- 
ful talk on the Proper Study of Mankind. He 
pointed out that we no longer believe science 
and knowledge alone are our salvation. We 
need a special kind of knowledge, a knowledge 
of a special side of human _ nature, such as 
would be obtained by the study of the humaa 
side of such men as_Lincoln or Pasteur. He 
maintained we could study science all our lives 
and not be changed but that we could not study 
such lives without being affected. He pointed 
out the perfectly plain results of studying the 
life of Jesus Christ as an illustration of how the 
study oi biography affects a person. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot closed the meeting with 
a few words explaining that the true aim of 
democracy is to produce the highest types of 
human wisdom and kindness. 

Exactly two hundred attended the dinner at 


the Union at which Joseph Lee of Boston was 


toastmaster. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year:- President, John W. 


Wood, Jr., Cambridge; vice-president, William L. 

W. Field, Milton; secretary, Edwin A. Shaw, 

Cambridge; treasurer, Lewis A. Maverick, 

Cambridge. 

CONFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND 
MEASURES. 

The division of Education of Harvard Umi- 
versity ‘held a series of conferences on educa- 
tional tests in Cambridge on April 30. The 
meetings took on the form of an open discus- 
sion and developed into an illuminating account 
of what is being done or is planned in this new 
field of educational endeavor. Professor Dear- 
born, Professor Holmes, and Professor Inglis of 
Harvard, and Professor Chapman of Yale were a 
few of the speakers. 


THE NEW BROTHERHOOD 


We are sifting out the selfishness that marred our 
olden creeds, 

From the vineyards where we labor we are thinning out 
the weeds. 

We are building for the future to a nobler, better plan, 

For the world has caught the vision of the brotherhood 
of man. 


We have put the past behind us. As the sturdy pioneers 
Saw within the tangled forest all the glory of the years, 
So we face our trials calmly, for beyond them we can see 
The greater goals of freedom and the world that is to be. 
times for 


These are days of self-denial, these are 


sacrifice. 


It is freedom we are gaining, and each one must pay 


the price. 

We are drawing close together with a common end in 
view; 

For the greater joys we dream of we've a common task 
to do. 


We are sifting out the selfishness that marred us in the 
past, 

For the light of truth is shining through the clouds of 
doubt at last; 

We are building for the future to a larger, better plan, 

For all eyes have caught the vision of the brotherhood 
of man. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Southern School Journal. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN EAST ORANGE 

We have known East Orange for more than 4 
quarter of a century, more in the past than in 
the present until a recent visit, andthe surprise 
Was as great as though we had not always 
thought of it as one of the best school cities of 
the country. 

We think the salaries of East Orange are the 
highest of any city of its class in the country, 
but our chief interest was in the high school 
problem and the building program, During 
the last ten years (1908-9 to 1918-19) the high 
school enrollment increased 125 per cent. from 
627 to 1,409, while the elementary enrollment 
increased forty-two per cent., 5,019 to 7,142. 
If the present rate of increase continues for the 
next ten years—and it will probably increase st 
a more rapid rate—the approximate enrollment 
for 1928-29 w:il be 13,000 pupils. The actual 
attendance at any one time is about ninety per 
cent. of the total enrollment. 

If the present 8-4 plan is continued the high 
school will have 2,000 pupils in ten years, which 
will be 500 more than can possibly be accommo- 
dated in the present bvilding. 


Superintendent E. C. Broome has _ presented 
a comprehensive plan providing three Junior 
High School buildings to accommodate all chil- 
dren of the seventh and eighth grades and 
the ninth or lower high school class. 

East Orange seems not to have appreciated 
adequately that it is a real city with a distinct 
personality. It is now a city of about 50,000, 
which is much larger than Bangor, Maine; Boise, 
Cedar Rapids, Charleston, West Virginia; Chel- 
sea, Columbus, S. C.; Council Bluffs, Dubuque, 
Elgin, Evanston, or Galveston, each of which 
has a personality which is nationally recognized. 
There are two special reasons for this lack of 
self-consciousness; first, its name signifies that 
it is a part of real Orange, and secondly, it is so 
near Newark that it is sometimes thought of as 
a suburb of that city; third, it is divided into 
many sections like a country town. 

Mr. Broome’s vision will make East Orange as 
distinct a city as any in the country. 

Mr. Broome’s vision is as clearly outlined pro- 
fessionally as it is administratively. His plans for 
East Orange's educational future are as definite 
as is his buildirs plannin;:. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. BARNES 


[Send all material for publication to the Editor at Elmwood, Providence, R. I.] 


One of the things stressed at the Philadel- 
phia session of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference indicative of the future trend and 
place of school music, was the importance of 
regarding the subject as primarily an educa- 
tional one, taught in accordance with modern 
educational thought and procedure. 

Another important matter brought to the fore 
was the great need of a vital and gripping touch 
with the superintendent of schools. 

It has taken us a long while to get ready to 
fit into our niche in the educational structure, 
but this year’s conference certainly demon- 
strated that we are really well along in the 
stages of preparation. Education through music 
has never made a greater advance than that 


indicated by the two progressive moves noted 
above. 


THE EDITOR’S WORD 

It is a pleasure to greet the readers of the 
music section this issue with a report of an 
epoch-making conference and some very excel- 
lent material from the field. The editor wishes 
that others with good things up their sleeves 
would take this hint and consign them to the 
United States mails, addressed to Providence. 

The plan of this issue is perforce somewhat 
changed, but in our next issue we shall revert 
to our regular plan of musical review. Coming 
issues will contain much of interest to the direc- 
tor of school and college music, including an ar- 
ticle on School Music by Professor Peter W. 
Dykema of the University of Wisconsin, and a 
very timely paper on the unusual and unique 
work being done by the music forces at the 
Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, under 
the able direction of Frank Beach. 

Many expressions of appreciation of the Music 
Department of the Journal, from supervisors 
generally reached the editor during the delight- 
ful days at the Philadelphia meeting. All these 
were very gratifying and encouraging. The 
following is from a letter, received since the con- 
ference, which is self-explanatory :— 

“The copy of the Journal of Education you so 
kindly gave me at Philadelphia has been read 
with great interest; I thank you for it; I ama 
regular reader now! I really think your columns 
will do as much to put music before the school 
men as any two or three other forms of propa- 
ganda one could think of. 

“My very best to you!” 

Burton Scales, 
Director of Vocal Music, 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 


March 27, 1920. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MARCH 26-30, 1920 


One of the most remarkable of music gather- 


ings opened Monday morning, March 22, at 
Philadelphia, when the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference met for its thirteenth annual 
session. 

The first meeting was given to seeing some 
very unusual work in singing at Girard College, 
an institution for orphan boys from six to 
eighteen years. Mr. Burton Scales, the direc- 
tor, is doing fine service both in class and chorus, 
It was a morning well spent. 

In the afternoon, at University Hall, Wana- 
maker’s, where the main session was held, Fritz 
Kreisler gave a recital of marked interest and 
was well received by the visiting delegates. 

The first rehearsal of the Supervisors’ Chorus, 
which gave a great performance Thursday 
evening in the Academy of Music, accompanied 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, was held imme- 
diately following the recital. 

The evening was given over to a reception of 
welcome in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, the conference headquarters, ten- 
dered by the combined musical clubs of Phila- 
delphia. 

Some idea of the importance and magnitude 
of this affair may be gained from those partici- 
pating, among them, Dr. Enoch W. Pearson, 
director of school music, Philadelphia; the Pales- 
trina Choir, Nicola Montani, conductor; Mme. 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski; The Fortnightly Club 
(male voices); Edward W. Bok, former editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal; The Matinee Musi- 
cal Club (ladies’ voices); David Bispham; the 
Mayor and Governor of the state. James Fran- 
cis Cooke, editor of The Etude, presided. 

Tuesday morning, Dr. Hollis Dann, head of 
the Department of Music at Cornell University, 
and president of the conference, gave his address, 
which was full of splendid and progressive sug- 
gestions, chief among them being that the con- 
ference employ a full time secretary to forward 
the interests of school music and the confer- 
ence. He was followed by George Gartlan, head 
of the music in the New York public schools, 
and Dr. Frank Damrosch of New York, both of 
whom gave fine constructive addresses, full of 
excellent suggestions. 

An informal dinner at Wanamakers, where 
fun and good fellowship prevailed, was followed 
by a performance of the “Barber of Seville.” by 
Rossini, given by the Metropolitan forces at the 
local opera house, with Barrientos, Amato, 
Hackett and Mardonnes_ in the leading roles. 
An interesting aside was ‘the renewal of ac- 
quaintance between Charles Hackett, the bril- 
liant young operatic tenor, and Charles Rice, 
director of music in the public schools of Wor- 
cester, Mass., where Charles and Arthur Hackett 
received their elementary education. Mr. Rice 
has been director of music there upwards of 
thirty years. 


Wednesday morning was given up to sectional 
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conferences. The wide range covered, is shown 
by the following subjects: The School Band; 
The School Orchestra; Piano Classes in the Pub- 
lic Schools ; Harmony in the High School; Musi- 
cal Training of the Grade Teacher; Music Ap- 
preciation in the High School; Public School 
Classes in Orchestral Instruments; Plans for 
Crediting Outside Study of Music; Specific Vo- 
cal Instruction in the High School; Singing in 
the Kindergarten. 

In the evening, Wanamakers gave a concert in 
the grand court of the store, the supervisors be- 
ing special guests, at which 10,000 people were 
present. The program was given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, and Charles Courboin and Pietro A. Yon, or- 
ganists. The organ in the Wanamaker store is 
the largest and most powerful in the world. 
The program included selections from the works 
of Bach, Wagner, Franck, Saint-Saens, and the 
guest organist, Yon. 

Thursday morning was given to the discus- 
sion of problems in the rural schools, and the af- 
ternoon to the business session, followed by the 
final rehearsal for the concert, the orchestra be- 
ing present. 

At the concert in the evening an immense 
audience was present to hear the great chorus 
of supervisors sing, accompanied by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. _ Dean Peter C. Lutkin of 
Northwestern University conducted. The 
choral numbers were from Bach, Horatio 
Parker, Dett (negro spiritual selection), Mac- 
Dowell, Gretchaninoff, Lutkin and Elgar. 

On Friday morning there was a roll call by 
states, the report in each case being given by 
the chairman of the state council. 

At 3 P. M. the Philadelphia Orchestra gave a 
concert, the supervisors attending as the guests 
of Edward W. Bok. 

In the evening occurred the formal banquet in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, ten- 
dered by the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
It was a brilliant affair in which the following 
speakers and artists participated: Dr. John H. 
Finley, commissioner of education for New York; 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, head of the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany; Princess Wahtahwassa, (Indian Songs), 
and Reinald Werrenrath. 

President Dann “put over” a great meeting, 
the membership of upwards of 1,500 doubling 
that of last year. 

From time to time there will appear in the 
Music Department of the Journal of Education 
excerpts from the papers and addresses we en- 
joyed at Philadelphia. It was a splendidly sane 
and history-making meeting, and will do much 
to swing school music into its proper attitude 
toward and place in the “Educational Lineup.” 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC NOTES 


Duluth to the fore orchestrally. Through the 
energetic efforts of Mrs. Ann Dixon, supervisor 
of music, about 250 players have been gathered 
into the different orchestras which have given 


some very attractive programs the past few 
weeks. 

Duluth schools are supporting after-session 
classes in piano, violin, cornet, flute and clari- 
net. Another activity of interest was a contest 
of choruses in April. Duluth music department 
is certainly on its tip-toes. 


Virginia had a splendid meeting at the first 
annual session of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, February 26, 27, 28. . Miss Florence C. 
Baird of the East Radford Normal School was 
the moving spirit. 

John A. Callahan, well known for many years 
in the musical and educational circles of Hol- 
yoke, is making a splendid fight for municipal 
concerts. 


Bach wrote thus of his own children to the 
Emperor of Russia: “They are all born musi- 
cians, and I can assure you that I can already 
form a concert, both vocal and instrumental, of 
my own family, particularly as my present wife 
sings a very clear soprano, and my eldest daugh- 
ter joins in bravely.” 

JORDAN HALL CONCERT ORGAN TO BE 
REBUILT 


The concert organ in Jordan Hall, given in 
1903 to the New England Conservatory of Music 
by the late Eben D. Jordan and then recognized 
by musicians as one of the premier organs of its 
size in the country, is to be rebuilt this summer. 
The reconstruction does not involve the external 
appearance of the instrument. 

The new organ will contain all improved fea- 
tures of mechanical construction and accessories. 
The present organ is one with three manuals and 
fifty-one speaking stops. The new one will 
have four manuals and seventy-one speaking 
stops. The work of installing it will be complete 
before October 15.—Boston Globe. 


Worthwhile things are still doing at the Ed- 
ward Little High School, Auburn, Maine. Di- 
rector of Music Pitcher, the tallest and hand- 
somest man at the Philadelphia Conference, does 
not let one project grow cold before he springs 
another. Here are two recent ones: February 
4, the orchestra gave a short concert and cleared 
$100; February 18, the whole orchestra went to 
Portland and “blew in” that cool $100 on a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert. Going some? 

March 11 and 12 the Edward Little High 
School gave the “Mikado,” and the writer is 
willing to wager a treat on ice cream and apple 
pie that they made the Auburnians sit up and 
take notice. That Pitcher certainly is pouring 
out a lot of good things into the Old Pine Tree 
State. 

F. Allen Whiting, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, believes that the installation of 
good organs in art museums is an artistic and 
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musical development not unlikely in the next 
few years. 


WELSH SINGING IN THE WAR 


The following is an illustration of the depth 
of the love of music in North Wales, which surely 
shows that music there is woven into the very 
fibre of national and individual feeling. Ina 
conversation with a Welsh soldier who had been 
through some of the hardest fighting in the great 
war, it was found that the things which stood 
out most vividly for him were these: First, the 
singing of 2,000 Welsh soldiers on a transport 
on a calm Sunday in the Bay of Biscay; and 
secondly, the singing of the Welsh regiments 
in the Cathedral in Jerusalem. “Oh, that was 
fine!” he said. That these two incidents should 
be the salient features of campaigns which in- 
cluded the landing at Gallipoli, the fighting in 
the Egyptian desert, and the taking of Pales- 
tine is surely typical of the inherent Welsh love 
of music.—Christian Science Monitor. 


HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


The music sung at Girard College on Monday 
morning, March 22, for the visiting members of 
the National Music Supervisors’ Conference :— 

“In Spain,” di Chiara, unison song by 700 boys 
of the high school; Epilogue, Russell King Mil- 
ler, organ solo by Harry O. Banks, Jr., college 
organist; “My Mammy’s Voice,” H. W. Loomis, 
unison song by the assembly; Plantation Melo- 
dies, manuscript songs, used by courtesy of C. 
C. Birchard; “Day Is Dying,” manuscript songs, 
used by courtesy of C. C. Birchard; Battalion 
Song, French Trench Song, arranged and adapted 


_ by B. T. Scales, sung by the Senior Glee Club of 


forty-four basses and tenors; two-part song, “I 
Would That My Love,” Mendelssohn; three-part 
song (unaccompanied), “Those Evening Bells,” 
Loomis, sung by the Junior Glee Club, forty so- 
pranos and altos from the junior high school 
grades; songs of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, arranged by B. T. Scales, director of the 
University Glee Club, sung by the assembly. 


IN THE CHAPEL 

Numbers sung by the Boys’ Choir of seventy 
sopranos, twenty-five altos, selected from the 
grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. and basses and tenors from 
the Glee Club :— 

“Spring Song Waltzes,” Nentwich; “Sister 
Months,” Johnstone; “Listen to the Lambs,” 
Dett; “A Song of Light and Praise”; Viking 
Song, Coleridge Taylor; “The Mosquito’s Sere- 
nade.” 


MUSIC STAFF OF THE COLLEGE 
Director of vocal music, Burton Scales; organ- 
ist, Harry Banks, Jr.; director of the band, G. 
O. Frey; assistant, Horace Anders. 


THE MUSIC OF SHAKESPEARE 
BY E. LEIGH MUDGE, PH.D. 


Professor of Education, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Shakespeare’s appreciation of music may be 
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judged by the number and exquisiteness of the 
songs which he set like gems into the gold of his 
poetic dramas. It is a tribute to Shakespeare 
as a music lover that so many distinguished 
musicians have contributed musical settings to 
these dainty masterpieces of lyric verse. “Who 
is Sylvia?”, “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and “Hark, 
hark, the lark,” are familiar samples of these de- 
lightful songs, to say nothing of such little lyrics 
as “Where the Bee Sucks,” or “When That I 
Was and a Little Tiny Boy,” which charm us 
because of their relation to the plays. 

It is further tribute to his sense of music that 
great musicians, from Mendelssohn to Sullivan, 
have composed musical backgrounds for his 
plays or even transformed them into opera. But 
the chief witness to his appreciation is Shake- 
speare himself, in the many references to music 
throughout his works. Who has ever expressed 
the music attitude with a more delicate imagery 
than Shakespeare when he compares a strain of 
music to a sweet south wind :— 

“That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor,” 
or a harmony that “makes heaven drowsy”? 
In the “Merchant of Venice,” when Lorenzo says 
to Jessica :— 
“Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 


Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony,” 


there is a touch of nature in the remark of Jes- 
sica: “I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music,” which is followed by Lorenzo’s com- 
ment :— 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


There is not only inspiration in Shakespeare 
for a music student, but good advice as well. 
The address to the players in “Hamlet” is an ex- 
cellent lesson in diction for the vocalist, and 
all music students may well heed the admoni- 
tion in “Richard II” :— 

“Music do I hear? 
Ha! ha! keep time. How sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept!” 


MUSIC AS A CIVIC PROJECT 
BY BURION P, FOWLER 
First Assistant Principal, Central High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Music is no longer the sole concern of morn- 
ing musical organizations and_ school singing 
classes. It is a recognized force for civic bet- 
terment and community service. As the Musi- 
cal Arts Association of Cleveland puts it in the 
foreword of their concert program: “It is a 
service of vital importance to every business 
man — a potent force for stability and Ameri- 
canization. Playing popular Sunday concerts, 
community centre concerts and industrial con- 
certs brings in an imposing return in the influ- 


ence exerted in the lives of Cleveland’s vast 
population.” 
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What Cleveland is attempting in this particu- 
lar is being tried elsewhere in progressive cities, 
More unusual, however, is the extensive assist- 
ance which the Musical Arts Association of 
Cleveland is giving in the musical instruction of 
hundreds of boys and girls in the high schools 
of the city. 

In Central High School, where interest has 
been especially keen in this project, over 100 pu- 
pils are regularly studying practically every in- 
strument of the orchestra or band under the in- 
struction of members of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Violin lessons are given on 
three days of each week from 1 o’clock to 5, and 
on one day a week for three hours in the after- 
noon pupils are instructed on the violoncello, 
clarinet, bass viol, trumpet, cornet, alto horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, traps, drums and 
tympani. A member of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, who was musical director of the Thirty-sev- 


enth Division in France, comes to the high school 
daily, spending often as much as three hours in 
directing the military band. This school has a 
large orchestra which plays musical works of 
artistic merit. The orchestra has an excellent 
musical library, including several of the compo- 
sitions of Schubert, among them the Unfinished 
Symphony, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, Delibe’s 
“Ballet of Sylvia” and others of the same order. 
School credit is given for all approved work. 

The Musical Arts Association has not only 
defrayed the entire cost of the project, but has 
furnished a considerable number of instruments. 

As this plan of co-operation between a purely 
civic institution, supported by popular subscrip- 
tion, and the public schools grows from year 
to vear, there should eventually be built up in 
Cleveland great civic musical organizations com- 
posed of artists, which will exert a powerful cul- 
tural influence in the city. 


N. E. A. P 


ROGRAM 


[Annual meeting of the National Education Association, Salt Lake City, Utah.] 


Monday evening, July 5—E. A. Smith, superintendent 
of schools, Salt Lake City, introduces Ex-President 
George D. Strayer; addresses of welcome, G. N. Childs, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Utah, Simon 
Bramberger, governor of State of Utah; response, A. E. 
Winship, editor Journal of Education, Boston; trombone 
solo, Alfred Roncovieri, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco; president’s address, Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Washington; 
report of the Council of Education, Homer H. Seerley, 


president Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 


Tuesday afternoon, July 6—“The National Education 
Association as the Interpretation of American Civiliza- 
tion,” Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Colorado; report of the commission on the 
emergency in education, George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “The Recognition of Edu- 
cation as Related to Our National Life,” Olive M. Jones, 
principal public school No. 120, New York, Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent public instruction, California. 


Tuesday evening—Civic Education: “The Problems of 
Americanization,” Jessie Burrall, National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C.; “How We are Teaching Citi- 
zenship in Our Schools,” William J. Guitteau, superinten- 
dent of schools, Toledo, Ohio, F. B. Cooper, superinten- 
dent of schools, Seattle, Frank Webster, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Minneapolis, L. P. Benezet, super- 
intendent of Schools, Evansville, Ind., Susan Dorsey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles; “What the War 
Contributed Towards Teaching Citizenship,” Guy Potter 
Benton, vice-president Sargent Service Corporation. New 
York. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 7—Industrial Education: 
The Opportunity School, “Are We Getting Proper Returns 
from Industrial Education in Our Public Schools?” H. S. 
Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., C. A. 
Prosser, principal Dunwoody School, Minneapolis, Minn., 
E. A. Bryan, commissioner of education, Boise, Idaho; 
“Transition of the Pupil from the School to Industry,” 


Arthur Holder, federal board of education, Washington, 
C. i 


Wednesday evening, July 7—Health Education. “Health 
Education,” Thomas D, Wood, professor of physical edu- 


cation, Teachers Collegé, Columbia University, New York, 
Sallie Lucas Jean, director child health organization, New 
York, E. G. Gowans, state health inspector, Salt Lake 
City, A. A. Slode, commissioner of education, Cheyenne, 
Margaret S. McNaught, commissioner of elementary edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Katherine D. Blake, principal public 
school No. 6, Borough of Manhattan, N. Y.; “Character 
Education,” E. H. Lindley, president University of Idaho; 
“Illiteracy,” Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission, Frankfort, Ky.; “Thrift Educa- 
tion,” Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary California Coun- 
cil of Education, San Francisco. 


Thursday forenoon, July 8—“The School Board’s Place 
in the Educational System,” Albert Wunderlich, commis- 
sioner of education, St. Paul, Frank Gilbert, deputy com- 
missioner of education, Albany, N. Y., C. C. Hansen, 
member of school board, Memphis, E. C. Day, member of 
school board, Helena, Frank Thompson, member of 
school board, Cleveland, O. O. Hoga, member of school 
board, Boise, Mrs. V. H. Miller, chairman school board 
section Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, Tacoma, 
Nova Snell, member of school board, Lincoln, Nebr., Mrs. 
J. H. Barnes, member school board, Duluth, J. C. Freece, 


member of school board, Davenport, Wash., R. W. Cor- - 


win, member of school board, Pueblo, John M. Withrow, 
member of school board, Cincinnati; “The Survival of 
Professional Spirit Despite Economic Pressure and So- 
cial Unrest,” John H. Finley, commissioner of education, 
Albany; “Adequate Salaries for Teachers,” P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States commissioner of education. 

Thursday afternoon, July 8—“The Part the Teacher 
Should Play in the Administration of the School System,” 
M. G. Clark, superintendent city schools, Sioux City, 
Iowa, Cornelia Adair, president of National League of 
Teachers Associations, Richmond, Va., Jessie A. Skinner, 
teacher of mathematics, city schools, Portland, Oregon, 
Helen Herron, city schools, New Orleans, La, J. R. 
Kirk, president State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo., 
Agnes Winn, grade teacher, city schools, Seattle, Wash., 


©. C. Pratt, superintendent city schools, Spokane, Wash., 
“Education for the New Era,’ Payson Smith, commis- 
sioner of education, Boston, Mass.; “What Should be 
Done to Keep High Class Superintendents in the 
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Schools?” E. O. Helland, president Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., E. O. Sisson, president 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont., Charles E. 
Chadsey, dean of education, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, III. 


Thursday evening, July S8—Financing Our Public 
Schools. “Rural Schools,” W. C. Bagley, professor of 
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education, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
“From the Business Man’s Standpoint,” Frank A. Van- 
derlip, New York, N. Y.; “From the Standpoint of the 
State,” Frank O. Lowden, governor of the State of IIli- 
nois, Springfield, 

Friday forenoon, July 9— “Ideals and Standards of the 
American Home,” Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston. Business session. 


— 


AMERICANIZATION AT ITS BEST 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


The one great pageant demonstration for 
Americanizing a community which we have seen 
was at Public School Number 15, Manhattan, 
Margaret Knox, principal. 

The school has 2,800 children with less than 
fifty whose parents were born in America. The 
pageant owas given in the oldest school 
building in New York, and_ probably the 
oldest in any city in the United States. 
The part of the building in which we saw the 
pageant was built in 1857. 

These boys and girls from the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades were intensely in earnest, and 
were positively brilliant in the rendering of 
their parts. 

The Meaning of Democracy—A Foreword, by 
boys of the sixth grade, was really the noblest 
conception of the pageant and the most brilliant 
achievement of the pupils. It was practically 
all their own. They had studied the real thing 
in soap-box oratory, which had been a nightly 
occurrence in their streets in the last election. 
They gave a true to life’ demonstration of a red- 
flag blatherskite presenting vividly the denunci- 
ation of America and the demand for every an- 
archistic claim. He was met point by point in true 
soap-box orator vigor by various loyal Ameri- 
cans who ultimately made him eat his words. 

Who can estimate the effect of that feature of 
the pageant which has been given over and over 
again, culminating in a great - opportunity to 
stage it at Madison Square, April 6, 1920. 

Father Time and Child of Today were the fea- 
ture of the entire pageant. The Child asked 
about each period as an introduction to the 
pageant feature. Every scene led upward 
toward Democracy. 

Abraham and Moses leading the Children of 
Israel. Practically every child in this scene 
appreciated the significance of Israelitish  his- 
tory. All were appropriately garbed for the 
age they represented. After the recitations, 
emphasizing what Abraham and Moses stood 
for, they sang effectively: “Sound the Load 
Timbrel o’er Egypt’s Dark Sea.” 


The Greeks and the Ephebic Oath magnified 
the Democratic prophecy in that oath. 

A Greek Dance in costume was the first of a 
series of spectacular historic exercises. 

The Signing of the Magna Charta was a 
thrilling presentation of the historic scene when 
the signing of the Magna Charta was demanded 
of the ‘King of England. An Old English 
Dance which followed was attractive and real- 
istic. “Rule Britannia” was the song that closed 
that scene. 

An Indian Dance suggested conditions in the 
New World when the English first came. The 
War Whoop which ended the Peace Pact of the 
five Indian nations was entered into literally 
with a whoop, such as only such youngsters 
could give. House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
1619, gave a fine opportunity for an illustrative 
demonstration of the first trace of American 
democracy, and it was admirably staged. 
“Swanee River” followed the Virginia demon- 
stration artistically. 

Pilgrims Seeking Freedom from Religious 
Persecution was a fine presentation of the 
Puritan garb and manners, as well as of their 
purpose. To see these children personify  Pil- 
grims and Puritans was a rare treat. 

Patrick Henry made his famous speech with 
an ideal setting therefor. 

“The Minute Men of ’75” was inspiringly re- 
cited. Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was enough of itself to glorify the pageant. 

The Immortal Abraham Lincoln was the most 
difficult thing to personify, but the Negro Spirit- 
ual, “March On, Freedom,” was an attractive 
feature of the day. 

Armistice Day was the grand culmination of 
effect. It was easy to see that the children had 
been in the Armistice jubilee, and they made us 
all live over again the universal joy of that great 
November day in 1918. 

If anything will magnify America and Amer- 
ican Democracy in the hearts and lives of the 
next generation, it is such a vivid portrayal of 
historic events as the children of Public School 
15 give in their wonderful pageant. 


The treatment of test results in classifying pupils is a subtle statistical matter which has 
not been handled adequately to date,—H, A. 


Brown, 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ NEWS LETTER 


The News Letter is the official organ of the 
Boston Teachers’ Club. The November number 
should interest not only Boston teachers, but 
others as well. Original poems and valuable ar- 
ticles fill its pages. The opening article, “Four 
Great Adventures,” by Wallace C. Boyden, 1s 
an eloquent and inspiring call to a broader vision 
than either Columbus, the Pilgrims, or the fore- 
fathers had. We are in the Fourth Great Ad- 
venture, an adventure that seeks freedom, 
equality and brotherhood for the human race. 
Other articles are: “Study of Salary Schedule, 
“Problems of the Promotional Examinations,” 
and “Dr. Parmenter’s Idea.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S NEW SCHOOL LAW 


The Granite State is abreast of the times in 
the raising of its public schools to a higher level 
of usefulness. It has nobly met the new and 
larger demands of the times. Its new law, pre- 
pared by an advisory committee of such men 
as the president of Dartmouth College, a justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the diocesan super- 
intendent of parochial schools, and four other 
equally well known and well equipped men, was 


‘ signed by the Governor March 28, 1919. 


The aim of the law is to provide every child 
with an education fitting him or her for a use- 
ful, successful life, and to make of every child 
an English-speaking patriotic American citizen. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH CLEARING HOUSE 


An organized movement to further the junior 
high school, if it is found worthy to become an 
essential part of the public school system, will 
voice itself for one year at least in a magazine 
with the above title, and having for its sponsors 
leading educators in thirteen states, the name 
of J. H. Beveridge, Omaha, Nebraska, heading 
the list. The plan is to organize a Clearing 
House for all interested in the junior high school. 
A membership fee of $2.00 secures the magazine 
for a year, and all other publications of the 
Clearing House, to which questions, statistics, 
articles, etc., may be sent by any member. The 
manager of the movement is S. O. Rorem, East 
Junior High, Sioux City, lowa. 


THE SCHOOLS OF NEW BEDFORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The annual report of the school department 
of New Bedford, Mass., a city of 109,000 popula- 
tion in 1915, is a pamphlet of eighty-two pages 
and replete with interesting facts. The city 
valuation is $132,000,000, and the value of school 
property $2,000,000. $710,000 was spent last 
year for school purposes not including new 
buildings. The school census shows: 3,416 chil- 
dren between five and seven years; 14,747 chil- 
dren between seven and fourteen years; 4,025 
children between fourteen and sixteen years; 
1,453 persons between sixteen and twenty-one 


years (illiterates). There are 46 schools, 35 per- 
manent schoolhouses, and 20 portable school- 
houses, 544 teachers and principals; 15,287 pupils 
are enrolled in public schools, and 4,327 in pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 
LEAGUE 


An eleven-years’ survey of the activities of 
this important organization has been prepared 
by its secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of 
Boston. The report covers fifty-one pages and 
deserves a wide reading. The object of the 
league is “to develop an American citizenship 
which will promote a responsible world democ- 
racy and a real co-operation among the nations.” 
All teachers are eligible to membership, all stu- 
dents in secondary schools, normal schools and 
colleges, and all other persons enlisted in edu- 
cational work. William Howard Taft is honor- 
ary president. Randall J. Condon, superintend- 
ent of schools, Cincinnati, is president. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


The December bulletin of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association carries to the teachers the 
new constitution of the association, the resolu- 
tions passed at the St. Louis meeting, the report 
of the legislative committee, suggestions on the 
organization of Community Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and also important facts about salaries 
that every teacher and every school board mem- 
ber in the state should know. The slogan of 
the association is: “Every teacher in Missouri 
a member of the M.S. T. A.; every county com- 
pletely organized; every teacher a member of 
a local organization.” Already 13,000 teachers 
are enrolled. It only remains to enlist the re- 
maining 7,000 and the goal of 100 per cent. mem- 
bership will be reached. By such united effort 
a vast good may be realized for teacher, pupil 
and public. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO, SCHOOLS 

The annual report for 1918-1919 of the super- 
intendent and clerk of the Lakewood schools is 
an attractive pamphlet of fifty-six pages, and 
contains twenty-two illustrations, beginning 
with a page picture of the new high school build- 
ing, costing over $1,000,000. The Honor War 
Roll gives the names of 149 high school boys who 
served in the World War, seven yielding up their 
lives for liberty and democracy. The enrollment 
of the Lakewood schools has increased from 
2,800 in 1912 to 6,200 in 1919. Two new build- 
ings are urgently needed. In 1913 the first 
school for special children was organized with 
the most encouraging results. Not only this, 
but each building has a teacher whose sole work 
is to aid individual pupils, who for causes tem- 
porary in character have fallen behind their 
classes. Many other innovations of great in- 
terest are treated in this most suggestive report. 
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N. E. A., Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 

A regular excursion ticket from Chicago to Salt 
Lake City, good to go anytime after June 1, and good 
returning until October 1; good going by any route 
and returning by any route; good to stop over any- 
where, going or coming. Fare $60.00 plus the war 
tar. Total less than $65.00. This is the best and 
cheapest excursion this summer. 


“WATCH OUT” 

Teachers need to be careful about making an 
autocratic row with children. 

Principals need to be careful about having an 
autocratic row with even one teacher in the 
force. 

Superintendents need to be careful about hav- 
ing an autocratic row with principals or teach- 
ers. 

Boards of Education need to be superlatively 
careful not to have a row with the public. 

There have been many serious tragedies this 
season caused by neglect of such warning by 
teachers in regard to their pupils; by principals 
in regard to their teachers; by superintendents 
in regard to the teaching force; by Boards of 
Education regarding somebody. 

In the last analysis, just now, the people ul- 
timately “get” the autocrats, whoever they may 
be. 

We doubt if any state has escaped tragedies 
of this kind. We sample one now in action. 

The city is one of the best in the United 
States. It has been extra free from local dis- 
turbances. It has appeared to be immune. 
But—“but” should be in capital letters—for 
some reason wholly unknown to us, the principal 
of the High School, honestly and professionally 
we assume, decided that Miss and Miss 
were not as valuable to the school as two others 
whom he might secure and “with the advice and 
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cofsent of the High School committee” they 
were notified in April that they would not be 
needed in September next. All this was regu- 
lar, and we assume wise, professional action on 
his part. 

But there was a public of whom he thought 
only as people whose best interest he had al- 
ways, but autocratically in mind. This same 
public was autocratic from the other end of the 
line. The public selected a citizens’ committee 
of twenty very eminent citizens, somewhat pugi- 
listic and altogether firm if not stubborn, headed 
by a brilliant and insistent lawyer. 

The citizens’ committee secured a theatre for 
a Monday night demonstration of public autoc- 
racy, or democracy, according to your point of 
view. After due notice of said meeting was 
widely and wildly advertised the High School 
committee and the “twenty” met for a Sun- 
day seance. The “twenty” demanded the rea- 
sons, specific reasons, for the action of the 
principal and of the School com- 
mittee. “These teachers do not fit in 
with our plan for next year,” was the response. 

“Call off that mass meeting,” said the High 
School committee. “Nix,” said the twenty 

We purposely end the story here, for we have 
no intention of mixing in the outcome, but 
merely to recite the steps always liable to follow 
any beginning of trouble, even when the auto- 
cratic action is entirely justified on the grounds 
of “the good of the service.” 

TEXAS BETTER SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN 


State Superintendent Annie Webb Blanton of 
Texas has certainly arranged for a whirlwind 
campaign for better schools next October. 

Miss Blanton started things with universal 
plans for a great ingathering of funds through 
a May Day Tag Day. 

Miss Blanton also covered the state all over 
with “Information on Education” in Texas, so 
that the Texas condition will be talked about 
for six months in every home in Texas. 

Every editor in Texas will boom the Better 
School Campaign incessantly. The pulpits of 
Texas will magnify education in Texas. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotarians, Women’s Clubs, 
and every other organization will spread the in- 
formation about education in Texas. Gold 
medals are provided by Miss Blanton for the 
best slogans for the- Better Schools Campaign. 

There have been “four-minute speeches” in 
factories, theatres, and at all public gatherings 
upon such subjects as “Education Pays,” “How 
Texas Ranks Now and How She is Going to 
Rank,” “Save Our Schools,” “Better Pay for 
Teachers.” 

Here are some of the heroic truths Miss Blan- 
ton is having shouted from the house-tops :— 

Provision in Proportion to Population. In the en- 
tire amount, from all sources, spent for public 
education, in proportion to the total population 
—considering the number of people we have to 
aid in providing funds—Texas ranks thirty-sec- 
ond among the states of the Union. Montana, 
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taking first rank, appropriates three times as 
much as Texas, and California, Arizona, Utah, 
North Dakota and Idaho more than twice as 
much, in proportion to the population. —lowa, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Washington, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, Oregon and 
Wyoming appropriate, in proportion to the 
total population, nearly twice as much as does 
Texas. The states ranking below Texas in this 
respect, named in the order of their rank, are 
.West Virginia, Florida, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 

Provision Per Child of School Age. However, 
when the amount spent on the education of each 
child is considered, Texas stands even lower in 
the scale, taking the rank of thirty-fourth. For 
the education of each child, Montana spends four 
times as much as Texas; California, Nevada and 
Arizona, three times as much as Texas; Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, New Jersey, Oregon, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Utah, Indiana, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Kansas and Nevada spend on the edu- 
cation of each child more than twice as much 
as does Texas. 

Per Cent. of Illiteracy. As to a low degree of 
illiteracy of persons ten years of age or over, 
Texas ranks thirty-fifth among the states of the 
Union. Those below her in this respect, given 
in the order of their rank, are Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Arizona, Mississippi, 
Alabama, South Carolina and Louisiana. 
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GARBER RESIGNS 


Dr. J. P. Garber resigns as superintendent of 
Philadelphia to take effect on October 1, when 
it is expected that the proposed study of the 
Philadelphia schools will have been completed, 
and in this study Dr. Garber can lend indispens- 
able service. In his resignation he asked to be 
relieved on June 30, but the board saw the need 
there was of his assistance in the study that is 
to be made. 

Dr. Garber has been connected with the 
schools of Philadelphia for thirty-four years. 
He is sixty-two years of age and is eligible to 
the retirement fund. He was made acting super- 
intendent upon the death of W. C. Jacobs in 
1915 and the following year was elected super- 
intendent. 

The committee to recommend a successor to 
Dr. Garber consists of Dimner Beeber, chair- 
man; John Wanamaker, William Rowan, Joseph 
W. Catherine and Harry T. Stoddard. 

It is one of the most important vacancies that 
could occur in the country. 

The present situation has been achieved 
largely through a Citizens’ Organization, of 
which B. M. Watson is the executive secretary. 
It is not primarily an issue with the superin- 
tendent, but with all influences that have per- 
sistently put a muffler on the champions of edu- 
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cational progress. When Simon Gratz was 
elected chairman and John Wanamaker went 
upon the board of education a new order of 
things was inevitable. Now the greatest prob- 
lem Philadelphia has ever had on its hands is 
the choice of a successor to Dr. Garber. School 
affairs can be infinitely worse if a mistake is 
made. A really great leader in progress 
alone can save the situation, and such leaders 
who are wise as well as courageous are few. A 
vision is indispensable, but skill in handling sit- 
uations is absolutely vital. 

The reactionaries in Philadelphia are neither 
asleep nor slumbering. A mistake on the part 
of those now in authority will be fatal. 


ZUMBROTA SCHEDULE 

Zumbrota, Minnesota, has a simplified sched- 
ule that is suggestive. An experience teacher 
has a minimum salary of $1,100; without experi- 
ence $200 less. This minimum scale for grade 
only applies to those who have had an advanced 
normal school education or its equivalent. 
There is added to the minimum salary of a grade 
teacher $50 for each year’s experience in a 
school with not more than four teachers, and 
$25 for each year in a school of less than four 
teachers. The limit for such additions cannot 
exceed $250. A teacher may have a salary of 
$1,350 in a grade in Zumbrota. 

Any ‘year that a teacher attends a summer 
session at an approved educationa! institution 
she will receive $50 increase and this will be 
permanent. These increases for summer school 
work cannot exceed five seasons of $250 perma- 
nent increase. 

It is also possible for a teacher to get $50 
more than any schedule and its increases for one 
year after her work is pronounced extra effi- 
cient. A teacher may also have $25 a year ex- 
tra if she has a Palmer penmanship certificate. 

A grade teacher may, therefore, have $1,575 
salary in Zumbrota. 


THE N. E. A. RE-ORGANIZATION 


Both houses of Congress have passed the bill 
authorizing the National Education Association 
to reorganize on a representative basis. So far 
as we know there is now no organized opposi- 
tion to the “Re-organization,” which Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Owen of the Chicago Normal College 
has been championing for five years. All un- 
satisfactory features of the original bill seem 
to have been ironed out by Dr. Owen and Mr. 
Gillan at the Milwaukee meeting last July, and 
all will be calm at Salt Lake City so far as is 
now apparent. So mote it be. 


A KENTUCKY. SURVEY 


Kentucky is to have a state-wide educational 
survey from the highest institutions to the 
smallest rural schools. The General Education 
Board will have a large part in this survey, al- 
though Governor Morrow and State Superin- 
tendent George Colvin have selected for the di- 
rection of the Survey: Dr. W. A. Garfield of Cen- 
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tre College; C. J. Hayden, stiperintendent, 
Springfield, Ky.; Alex Barrett of Louisville; Dr. 
J. L. Harmon of Bowling Green, and Miss Belle 
Bennett of Richmond, Kentucky. 
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THE DETROIT BUDGET 


A school budget of $30,000,000 for Detroit 
breaks all records. Here is a city of not more 
than 1,000,000 people, voting at one time $18,- 
000,000 for a building program and $12,000,000 
for maintenance. And this is really the triumph 
of Frank Cody, the superintendent, and the board 
of education that is behind him. The Mayor 
and the city council said: “It is the business of 
the board of education,” and the board of edu- 
cation said: “It is the business of the superin- 
tendent.” Of course there was consultation 
with the board of education, with the city coun- 
cil and with the Mayor, but it was virtually 
Frank Cody, superintendent of Detroit, who 
made up the $30,000,000 budget. What city will 
match that? 


ONE-DOLLAR-A-DAY ROOMS 


At the State Association meeting in Louis- 
ville, with 4,000 in attendance, the hospitality 
committee provided good rooms—not in hotels— 
at a dollar a day each. It was Kentucky’s great 
convention, both as to attendance and spell- 
binders on the program. ; 

THE PHILADELPHIA SURVEY 


The interesting feature of the Philadelphia 
Survey is the way it came about. <A Survey 
committee was appointed by the Public Educa- 
tion and Child Welfare Association and $32,000 
was pledged to pay for the Survey, but Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan offered to do the surveying 
by the use of the State Department without ex- 
pense for their service. 

The following resolution of the Survey Com- 
mittee tells the whole story :— 

“In the judgment of all the members of the 
joint survey committee, it is desirable that the 
board of education should invite Dr. Finegan 
to make a survey of the schools of Philadelphia, 
which he has offered to do without expense to 
the board or to the citizens of Philadelphia. 

“The cOmmittee pledges to Dr. Finegan all as- 
sistance it can give him in this work, and will 
be glad to meet Dr. Finegan at such time as may 
be found convenient to him. 

“The committee expresses the hope that the 
actual beginning of the survey of the Philadel- 
phia schools may be not later than May 15; and 
its completion not later than November 1; with 
final report not later than December 25, 1920.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS 

For three days at the Framingham State Nor- 
mal School, under the leadership of State Com- 
missioner Payson Smith, and his deputy, Frank 
W. Wright, the 200 superintendents of the state 
met in an intensely helpful professional con- 
ference. All principals of the normal schools of 
the state and other educational leaders were 
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present. Hon. David Snedden, former state 
commissioner; E. W. Butterfield, commissioner 
of New Hampshire, and President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College were the speakers aside from the state 
department, and superintendents in service. 

The most significant event of the three days 
was the afternoon given to the New Bedford 
School Orchestra and New Bedford School 
Band, all under the direction of Superintendent 
Allen P. Keith and the supervisor of instru- 
mental music in the New Bedford schools. 
Nearly sixty boys and girls of the high school, 
with some of rare talent from the seventh and 
eighth grades. New Bedford is the only city in 
New England that has a skillful and enthusias- 
tic instructor in instrumental school music. 
He is paid a salary of $2,600. There are many 
prominent citizens always ready to lend what- 
ever financial aid may be necessary, and the 
board of education never hesitates to make any 
appropriation that Mr. Keith desires. While the 
board of education buys whatever instruments 
are needed the children usually prefer to own 
their own instruments, in which case Mr. Keith 
gets the customary discount and they are al- 
lowed to pay by weekly or monthly installments. 
Nothing has ever interested New Bedford in its 
schools as has this orchestra and band. 

There could be no more satisfactory meeting 
place and Framingham has been selected for 
this annual meeting hereafter. President and 
Mrs. James C. Chalmers, the stewardess and 
faculty enjoy entertaining as much as the guests 
enjoy being entertained. 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


The Republicans have certainly been extra 
stupid in failing to elect women delegates to their 
convention in Chicago. The Democrats were 
much more thoughtful. If the issues make the 
Democratic ticket as acceptable to women as is 
the Republican, this fore-sightedness of the 
Democrats can easily play a vital part on 
November 2. 

In the primaries nothing has happened to 
demonstrate that women will do anything un- 
usual because they are women, so it is impossible 
to forecast the effect that anything can have 
upon the women’s vote. 
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S. O. S.—Save our schools. 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION 


It looks as though the expected would happen 
in the District of Columbia and the board of 
education will be elected by the citizens of the 
District. It may not be any better than the 


present arrangement, but it surely cannot be 
any worse. 


Louisville, Kentucky, salaries are appropri- 
ately increased. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. EB. A., Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 8. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


CATHERINE T. BRICE 


Yale University has met the needs of the day 
by the appointment of Miss Catherine T. Brice 
as assistant professor of elementary educa- 
tion in the new School of Education of which Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding is dean. 

Miss Brice has demonstrated rarest ability in 
several phases of elementary school mastery. 
In Newton, Massachusetts, she made a notable 
record in classroom work which eventuated in 
the “Aldine Readers,” and in Cleveland she has 
been a phenomenal success in the creation of 
Patriotic and Educational Pageants. No greater 
attraction to elementary teachers could be in 
any School of Education than Miss Brice. Dr. 
Spaulding adds greatly to the chances of suc- 
cess at Yale by associating Miss Brice with his 
new faculty. 

ANGELO PATRI 

“The Rise of Angelo Patri” would make an 
interesting comparison piece to his “A School- 
master in a Great City.” Today there is no 
more captivating speaker on the American plat- 
form and none is more in demand. He _ cap- 
tured Boston on May 1 as few educators have 
ever captured the city. It was his first visit to 
Boston, but it will not be his last. From 10 
to 12 he spoke at Boston University to an audi- 
ence that tested the capacity of Jacob Sleeper 
Hall. It was one of a series of lectures by 
educational leaders that is being provided free 
to the teachers of Greater Boston. 

Mr. Patri’s second address was at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, and it was a universal opinion 
that no address on any subject has been as 
useful and as appreciated in many months as 
was his. 

This is his hour. Today it has the highest 
significance for a man from Southern Europe 
to attain leadership in education in the United 
States. 

Mr. Patri not only has the best demonstration 
of bringing children and. parents together, but 
he can tell anything better than Dallas Lore 
Sharp—so the Twentieth Century people say— 
and coming from a man born over there it has 
a force that it could get in no other way. Hear 


Angelo Patri every time you have an opportun- 
ity. 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH 

Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith succeeds the late 
Dr. George Morris Philips as principal of the 
West Chester (Pennsylvania) State Normal 
School. Dr. Smith has been principal of the 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, State Normal School 
and the Clarion, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School and has been on the faculty of the West 
Chester School on two different occasions and 
was dean of the school at the time of Dr, Philips’ 


ANNETTE WYNNE 

Annette Wynne, the author of the captivating 
book of verse “For Days and Days” (Stokes), is 
a teacher in a New York high school who has 
had the widest range of opportunity to know the 
world of any woman teacher author whom we 
know. She was born in Brooklyn, has studied 
in the University of California, in New York 
University, in Columbia University and in a col- 
lege in Madrid, Spain. 

She has traveled extensively in Central and 
South America, in Spain and Alaska. She has 
served on the editorial staff of the Portland 
(Oregon) Spectator, and has taught for several 
years in Alaska before returning to Brooklyn 
to teach. 

“For Days and Days” is a book of delightful 
verse written by her for recitation and mem- 
orizing by her own pupils. They appear in 
“For Days and Days” because of the insistence 
of other teachers that they be available for other 
pupils. 

—o— 


JEREMIAH RHODES 


Dr. Jeremiah Rhodes succeeds Dr. Charles 
S. Meek at San Antonio, Texas. From every 
standpoint this is a selection to give great satis- 
faction locally and professionally. Dr. Rhodes 
has had the best of experience in the Normal 
schools of Emporia, Kansas, as a professor, and 
at Keene, N. H., as principal, and he has been in 
charge of the Pasadena schools for eight years. 
He is a scholar, has high professional ideals, 
and is genuinely devoted to any work in which 
he is engaged. His salary is a fine advance 
over that at Pasadena. 

We have seen a letter descriptive of Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey as an educator “with her 
feet on the ground and her head in the clear 
sky.” 

The estate of the late Fred L. Keeler, state 
superintendent of Michigan, has been probated 
as a quarter of a million dollars. 

Miss Mina Vanderwalker, of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, was elected president of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Topeka. From every point of 
view Miss Vanderwalker is one of the ablest 
women educators of the country, as well as a 
wise and thighly efficient kindergarten leader. 


C. E. Rose goes from the superintendency %t 
Boise, Idaho, to that of Tucson, Arizona, at a 
salary of $6,000. Mr. Rose succeeded Charles 
S. Meek at Boise, and has had a genuinely suc- 
cessful administration, The promotion _ that 
comes to him is well deserved. He will be a 
acquisition to Arizona's educational leads 
ership. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SLOW DOWN. 


April 27, 1920. 

Dear Dr. Winship: Are the mental efficiency tests now 
being tried out in many of our schools and colleges going 
to work for the ultimate good of pupils unless used with 
discretion? 

I speak as a physician doing medical school inspection 
work. I have the impression that the psychologists are 
carrying efficiency to the point that they are forgetting 
to be human. That their art in their enthusiasm is wean- 
ing them away from that broad psychology so beautifully 
exemplified in the fast dying out general practitioner. 
The general practitioner's knowledge of human nature, 
obtained under conditions not permitted in any other 
profession, works good through kindliness because it 
takes into account all of the manifold workings of the 
mind. It is not scientific, but does much to soften the 
bumps in life. Not being scientific, it is left out of the 
catalog. 

I heard recently in New York a psychologist standing 
very high in his profession speak on this subject. He 
said that unfortunately these tests did not cover char- 
acter, which to make them complete they should. He 
was fair in speaking of character and gave it due credit. 
and I like to think he would have devoted more time to 
this side of mental efficiency if his subject of mental 
efficiency was not so large and the time allotted to him 
short. 

Character is getting to be old-fashioned with efficiency 
absorbing the attention of every one. The two com- 
bined stand for all that is best in the world. Efficiency 
by itself becomes a damnable thing because it ceases to 
be human. Our antagonist in the recent war is a strik- 
ing example of this with an efficiency so perfect that a 
crime committted for the Fatherland became a virtue and 
received reward as such. 

From the medical standpoint these tests are very valu- 
able in separating the children of a mentality so low that 
they do not and cannot fit in with our system of educa- 
tion in justice to themselves or others. I seriously ques- 
tion, however, the wisdom of using these tests for en- 
trance to college or in grading children in the grammar 
or high schools, except in the strictest confidence. 

If you ask a business man what qualities he likes a boy 
to have who is entering his employ, he is pretty likely to 
put the traits that go to make up character first. The 
traits that will make the boy consider his employer’s busi- 
ness, his business. Brains are essential, but employers 
seem to count reliability and other sterling qualities as 
certainly of equal value to brain efficiency. 

Let the children who test low get to know it and you 
might as well brand them as incompetents. If their 
school work has been hard before, you will make it more 
so. “What's the use,” they will say, and initiative will 
drop out of sight. “We are only capable of so much, 
why attempt to compete?” And when the time comes to 
go to work and make a living, efficiency will be slated for 
the job and character will be thrown into the discard. 

These mental efficiency tests are a cold blooded prop- 
osition with character excluded, which of necessity it is. 
We can put the findings of the mental efficiency tests in 
a column of figures and add them up. Character, surely 
a fine thing but unscientific, we can’t express in figures, 
so why bother? 

Children are extremely sensitive, how much so only 
those who know them well, know. And the finer the 
character of boys or girls the more sensitive they are. 
Are we to Germanize our school children by methods that 
do not take into account the traits that have stood for ail 
that is best in the progress of the world; traits that are 


the only indestructible things we have in all life, traits 
that go to make our best citizens and that are the founda- 
tion stones of good government? 
I do not belittle the scientific value of these tests, but 
I most keenly feel that in their use and application we 
had better go slow. 
Very truly yours, 
A. E. Childs, M. D. 
School Medical Inspector. 
Litchfield, Connecticut. 


OKLAHOMA’S GREAT SUCCESS. 
BY H. S. HOLMES OF OKLAHOMA 


Missouri and Oklahoma adjoin each other. Missour 
is 100 years old; Oklahoma only twelve. Missouri’s 
average plow land is listed at nearly twice Oklahoma’s. 
It devotes nearly 1,500,000 acres more plow land to grow- 
ing its twelve leading crops than Oklahoma devotes to 
her twelve leading crops, yet Oklahoma farmers received 
$7.38 an acre more for these crops than Missouri farmers 
received for theirs. And on its larger acreage in cultiva- 
tion Missouri’s total crop value, including cottonseed, was 
$551,036,000, while Oklahoma’s was $547,758,000. These 
figures give Oklahoma tenth place among the states in 
the total value of crops and Missouri eighth place. 

The average plow land in Iowa is nearly four and a 
half times that in Oklahoma, yet Iowa’s twelve leading 
field crops produced only $2.70 an acre, or 7 per cent. 
more than Oklahoma’s twelve leading field crops. Iowa 
grew more oats than any other state, yet Oklahoma made 
96 cents an acre more on oats than Iowa did. 

Oklahoma received for twelve field crops $3.65 an acre 
more than the average of the United States for these 
same crops, yet the price of average plow land in Okla- 
homa is barely half that of the average of the United 
States. Our average plow land is priced at $38 an acre, 
while the value per acre of the twelve leading crops last 
year was $39.50. Thus in 1919 our farmers received 
from crops alone a gross income of $1.50 an acre more 
than the estimated price of the land. 


FLAY OR BRAY? 
[From Boston Herald.] 


I rise to protest against the word “flay” as at present 
used in headlines. Whenever some blatherskite makes a 
few self-revealing and defamatory remarks about a re- 
spected citizen, the newspapers next morning announce 
to such inhabitants of Mars as are possessed of normal 
vision that the blatherskite “flays” the citizen. 

He don’t. He doesn’t touch him at any point or come 
near him. He doesn’t possess the sort of weapon that 
can reach an honest and well intentioned man. The 
citizen attacked has not been scratched, has moulted no 
feather of his dignity or standing, nor lost one jot of 
the respect in which he is held in any quarter where such 
a loss would be a penalty. To flay a man you must first 
expose him and to do that you must be armed with truth, 
Making a disagreeable noise is not enough. 

But I would not be merely destructive in my criticism. 
We must have headlines and we must have short words 
to make them of. I suggest for the sort of occasion 
under consideration the substitution of the word “bray.” 
It would not only avoid the falsé implication of the pres- 
ent usage but would also add a valuable touch of realism, 

Joseph Lee 

Boston, May 1. 


OLD INDUSTRIES REVIVED. 
A newly organized “Society fort the Revival of Howse- 
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hold Industries and Domestic Arts” is reviving Flax 
Growing, Hand Spinning and Weaving of Flax and 
Woolen, also Quilting, Candle making, Tatting, Hand 
Wrought Iron Work, etc. These old industries, especially 
spinning and weaving, are being taught to our wounded 
soldiers and sailors, and a market has been found at good 
prices for all they produte. These old arts are also being 
introduced among the “Shut-ins” in Alms Houses, Asy- 
lums, Reformatories, Sanitariums, etc., where the work 
being light as well as interesting and lucrative commands 
earnest and serious attention. The old hand-made 
things of our forefathers were never more prized than 
they are today. 

The society is anxious to get spinning wheels, reels, 
heckles, cards—any of the old tools—for work among 
the wounded soldiers, and great good can be accomplished 
and real aid given by taking the old spinning wheels, etc., 
from the attics and sending them to the society. 

Teachers are wanted who will learn to spin and weave, 
and many positions are now open. All communications 
should be addressed to Jane Teller, 53 East 44th street, 
New York. 


ENDOWMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[Denver Times. ] 


A writer in a New York paper urges that men who 
mean to make bequests for public benefit consider 
the plan of endowing public schools. Why not, in- 
deed? It is a good suggestion. In the early days 
schools and academies were established through 
private enterprise, to the benefit of all concerned, 
but since the common schools have come to be sup- 
ported by public taxation, gifts and bequests have 
passed them by and have gone elsewhere. Excep- 
tions have been made in the case of state colleges, 
which are really a part of the public school system, 
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and the gift of a new hall or library or dormitory is 
not an uncommon thing. 

Such gifts are accepted gratefully and with no feel- 
ing on the part -of anyone that the public and demo- 
cratic character of the institution is in any way af- 
fected. Now that the grade and high school system 
has become so extensive and costly that nearly every 
city is financially unable to maintain an equipment 
equal to the increaging demand for accommodations, 
it might well be that a_ public-spirited ,citizen of 
wealth could do no better with funds that he wishes 
to use for public benefit than to build a schoolhouse 
in “his home city and, if possible, to endow it. Now 
that the necessity for paying higher Salaries if com- 
petent teachers are to be secured and retained is 
adding to the problems of school boards with inade- 
quate funds at command and high taxes are laying a 
heavy burden on the people, ‘aid of this kind to the 
schools would be especially fitting. 

What better service could a man render to his. 
community than to provide a much-needed high 
school, or an equally needed grade school? Men of 
benevolent purpose who wish to make recognitiom 
to their home towns of the service these have been 
to them and of the debt they owe, have fallen into 
something of a rut in making their bequests. They 
give libraries, or hospitals, or public parks, or endow 
a chair in a college, and there, as a rule, they stop. 
The need just now for additional common schools is 
more urgent than for any of these other interests. 
It is more important that all children should be well 
started in their education than that the compara- 
tively few who reach the universities should have 
increased advantages. And the children cannot wait. 
They must have their schooling while they are chil- 
dren or not at all. The endowment of public schools 
is at least a subject worth thinking of for those 
to whom life has been liberal and kind 
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“BUT HE AIN’T WENT YIT” 


Every little while they tell us that the horse has got 


to go; 

First the trolly was invented ‘cause the horses went so 
slow, 

And they told us that we'd better not keep raisin’ colts 
no more, 


When the street cars got to moting that the horses 
pulled before, 
I thot it was all over for old Fan and Doll and Kit, 
S’posed the horse was up and done for, 
“But he ain’t went yit!” 


When the bike craze _ first got started people told us 
right away, 
As you probably remember, that the horse had saw his 


day ; 

People put away their buggies and went kitin’ 'round oa 
wheels; 

There were lots and lots of horses didn’t even earn their 
meals. 


I used to stand and watch ’em with their bloomers is 
they'd flit, 
And I thot the horse was goin’, 
“But he ain’t went yit!” 


Then they got the horseless carriage, and they said the 
horse was done, 

And'the story’s been repeated twenty times by Edison; 

Every time he gets another of his batteries to go 

He comes whoopin’ out to tell us that the horse don’t 
stand a show. 

And you'd think to see these chauffeurs, as they go 
a-chauffin’, it 

Was good-bye to Mr. Dobbin, 

“But he ain’t went yit!” 


When the people get to flying in the air I s’pose they] 
say, 

As we long have been a-saying, that the horse has had 
his day. 

And I s’pose that some old feller just about like me’!l 
stand 

Where it’s safe, and watch the horses haulin’ stuff across 
the land; 

And he'll maybe think as I do, while the crowds above 
him flit, 

“Oh, they say the horse is done for, 

“But he ain’t went yit!” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It would be difficult indeed to name a group 
of educational leaders who within their special 
field combine vision with action more perfectly 
than do’ the men and women who have been 
made regional directors of the American Library 
Association’s appeal for a_ two-million-dollar 
“Books for Everybody” fund. 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN is director of the 
Boston Public Library, which is one of the old- 
est, largest and most active public libraries in 
the United States. For many years he has 
been associated with the library movement 
throughout Massachusetts. He is a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School, and a member of 
“many associations and societies. He is in charge 
of the New England district. 


MISS MARY L. TITCOMB, librarian of the 
Washington County (Maryland) Free Library, 
has been for a generation one of the conspicu- 
ous leaders in the American library movement. 
She is the originator of the idea of taking books 
directly to farm homes by means of a book 
wagon or truck. During the war Miss Titcomb 
organized the library at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and for nine months had charge of the 
A. L. A. dispatch office at Charleston. Her ter- 
ritory includes .be states of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 


DUNCAN BURNET, who has charge of the 
Southeastern district, is librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. He was formerly in the library 
of the University of Missouri. 


CARL B. RODEN, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, began at the bottom and worked 
his way up through various positions to the head 
of the library. He began as a page in 1886. In 
1918 he had developed such a complete grasp of 
the library situation in Chicago that on the death 
of Mr. Legler he was made librarian. He is in 
charge of the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


CLARENCE B. LESTER, of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, was formerly head of 
the Legislative Reference Section of the New 
York State Library and has held important li- 
brary positions in a number of other states. He 
is in charge of the North Central district, com- 
prising the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


WILLIS H. KERR, librarian of the Emporia, 
Kansas, State Normal School, is probably the 
foremost normal school librarian in the United 
States. He has made several trips abroad and 
during the war did field work for the American 
Library Association with the Expeditionary 
Forces, after a short term of service as director 
of the library at Camp Funston. His region 


includes Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Colorado. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WEST, librarian of 
the Texas State Library, has charge of the work 
in the states of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. She is one of the recognized lead- 
ers of the library movement in the Southwest 
and has succeeded in getting a_ satisfactory 
county library law for the state of Texas. Dur- 
ing the United War Work Campaign in 1918 she 
had charge of the Texas speakers’ bureau. 

MILTON J. FERGUSON, as librarian of the 
California State Library, is at the head of the 
foremost state system of libraries in the United 
States. Other states have developed notable li- 
braries in many localities, but no other state has 
developed in so large a proportion as forty-four 
out of fifty-eight counties, a complete service 
that reaches every resident of the county no 
matter how far he may be located from the cen- 
tral building. Mr. Ferguson will look after the 
states of California, Nevada and Utah. 


JOHN B. KAISER, librarian of the public 
library at Tacoma, Washington, is in charge of 
the Northwest region including the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. Mr. Kaiser was formerly president 
of the Northwest Library Association. He was 
active in many kinds of public work during the 
war and is well known as the author of “Law, 
Legislative and Municipal Reference Libraries.” 

The unexpected death of Dr. T. M. Owen, li- 
brarian of the Alabama State Library, leaves the 
middle Southern district, of which he _ had 
charge, temporarily without a director until his 
successor can be selected. 

Such a notable group of library leaders work- 
ing under the direction of so able a man as Carl 
H. Milam, director of the Enlarged Program, 
executive secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation, as well as. director of Library War 
Service, may be expected to get before the peo- 
ple of the United States the facts necessary to 
convince them that it is a good investment to 
put $2,000,000 into the extension of library ser- 
vice, particularly during the period of recon- 
struction when the need of increased emphasis 
on adult education is most urgent. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATION. 
COMPILED MAY, 1920, BY KELLOGG LIBRARY, KANSAS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. EMPORIA; WILLIS H. KERR, 
LIBRARIAN 


Arp, J. B. Rural education and the consolidated 
school. 1918. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Paper, 99 cents. 


Foght, H. W. The rural school system of Minnesota, 
(United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1915, No. 20). Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 
Washington D. C. 20 cents. 


a study in school efficiency. 


Printing Office, 
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Kansas State Normal School (Emporia). Teaching, 
Number 52, March, 1920 (in press). School Con- 
solidation. 


Indiana. Department of Education. Story of rural 
school consolidation in Indiana (1915). State De- 
partment of Education, Indianapolis. 


Minnesota. Department of Education. Studies in 
consolidation of rural schools. 1917. State Depart- 
ment of Education. St. Paul, Minn. 


Missouri State Teachers’ College (Kirksville). Rural 
School Messenger, March. 1920 (V. 9, No. 4). A 
valuable manual on consolidation. 


Monahan, A. C. Consolidation of rural schools and 
transportation of pupils at public expense. (United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 30). 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 25 cents. 

Nebraska. Department of Public Instruction. Con- 
solidation of rural schools. (Nebraska Educational 
Bulletin. V. 3, No. 3, July 1917.) State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

New Jersey. Department of Public Instruction. Im- 
provement of rural schools by means of consolida- 
tion. July, 1916. State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, N. J. 

North Dakota. Department of Education. Eighth 
annual report of the state inspector of consolidated 
graded, graded, and one-room rural schools (Ed- 
ward Erickson, Inspector) for the year ending June 


30, 1919. State Department of Education, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 


Ohio. Superintendent of Public Instruction. A study 
of rural school conditions in Ohio, prepared by 
Vernon M. Riegel. 1920. State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 
(Much useful material on centralization and con- 
solidation.) 

Oklahoma. Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Rural centralized graded and model schools. 1918. 
R. H. Wilson, State Superintendent, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

South Dakota. Department of Public Instruction. 
Better country schools for South Dakota. 1919. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Pierre, S. D. 

South Dakota. Department of Public Instruction. 


Consolidation of schools, by Oliver O. Young. 1914. 
Pierre, S. D. 


Send five cents for postage for any of the above, 
except where specific price is given. Likewise ad- 
dress the State Department of Education of any of the 
following states, asking for available material on 
School Consolidation, enclosing at least five cents 
postage: Illinois (Springfield), Iowa (Des: Moines), 
Indiana (Indianapolis), Kentucky (Frankfort), Min- 
nesota (St. Paul), New Jersey (Trenton), North Da- 
kota (Bismarck), Ohio (Columbus), Oklahoma (Ok- 
lahoma City), South Dakota (Pierre), Wisconsin 
(Madison), Texas (Austin). 

Material may be borrowed by citizens of Kansas 
from Kellogg Library, Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia. The library has many pamphlets now out 
of print, and is glad to co-operate with communities. 
Address the library direct. 


EDUCATORS WHO 


WARREN DOWNS PARKER 


On March 21 W. D. Parker, at the age 
of eighty, passed into the hereafter at 
his home in Pasadena. He was a native of 
Bradford, Vermont. When he was fifteen years 
of age the family moved to Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. At twenty he began teaching, a profession 
which he followed in Wisconsin for fifty years. 
He was city superintendent at Delavan and 
Janesville; was president of the River Falls State 
Normal School from 1875 to 1889, and 1894 to 
1896; was twice state inspector of the deaf; was 
member of the State Board of Normal School 
Regents; was secretary of this Board when 
the normal schools at Stevens Point and = at 
Superior were established, and was the most 
prominent member of the N. E. A. from 
Wisconsin for several years, having entire 
charge of railroad arrangements for twenty 
years, developing the railroad arrangement 


HAVE PASSED ON 


which laid the foundation for the Fund which 
it now has. He was an_ exceptionally strong 
champion of professional preparation for teach- 
ing and few men did more to promote pro- 
fessional ideals in normal schools. We 
met him frequently after he retired from active 
professional service and enjoyed the luxury of 
Southern California life, and he never failed 
to inquire for his associates in the N. E. A. with 
hearty interest. 

John F. Sims, president of the State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, writes: 
“Thousands have large reason to mourn the 
passing of this brave, generous, kindly, high- 
minded, beneficent and forceful soul. His earnest- 
ness, his championship of the right, his idealism, 
his splendid spirit of service, will shape our aims 
and conduct. A great light has gone out, but 
he has gone hence with unfaltering trust and 
confidence.” 


> 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable; es- 
tablished upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity, for which American 


patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to suppert its Constitution, to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. — \\illiam Tyler Page, 


Friendship Heights, Maryland. 
of Baltimore. 


The “creed” that won the prize of $1,000 offered by the City 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE AMERICAN ERA. By H. H. Powers. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 309 pp. 

Dr. H. H. Powers has a unique and highly significant 
personality. He has been an instructor or professor in 
the University of Wisconsin, Oberlin College, Smith Col- 
lege, Leland Stanford University, and Cornell University. 
He was only fourteen years in the five institutions and the 
last five of those years he was evolving the Bureau of 
University Travel, which was a highly important institu- 
tion when.the World War necessitated a vacation for 
travelers to Europe. In the five different colleges and 
universities with which he was associated he was a popu- 
lar lecturer on sociological and economic subjects with 
especial reference to historic evolution. While the 
Bureau of University Travel, of which he is president, 
was in its glory, 1897 to 1914, Dr. Powers was its most 
distinguished lecturer and lecturer to Americans in al- 
most every country of Europe. Since 1914 he has been 
on the lecture platform in an educationally popular way, 
going to the same universities year after year for a series 
of lectures, with a new series of studies each year, and 
these lectures form the basis for the present volume, 
“The American Era,” and the previous volumes on “The 
Things Men Fight For,” “America Among the Nations,” 
“America and Britain,” and “The Great Peace.” 

Few men in American education or literature have as 
compelling a personality as has Dr. Powers. His in- 
formation is as masterful as that of any historian; his 
interpretation of passing events in the light of history is 
that of a statesman, while his style is that of a popular 
essayist. We give a few of his sentences selected abso- 
lutely at random: “Diplomacy is no more secret or sinis- 
ter than surgery. . . The wildest of all wild goose 
chases is the attempt to locate the blame for misdeeds 
which are essentially the result of social misadjustments. 

Society could spare almost any number of its in- 
dividuals, but it could not spare its railroads or its pack- 
ing houses. . . . We should give toour Cabinet a power 
and a responsibility which it has wholly lost. . . . I am 
dazed by the height to which we have suddenly been lifted 
as a people, and appalled at the abyss that yawns before 
us. Our opportunity is so immeasurably great, our tem- 
per so lawless, and our thought so unconscious that I 
await developments with mingled anticipation and terror. 
We seem at times to be walking like the somnambulist 
along some dizzy ledge where waking men fear to go.” 


LEADING FACTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
D. H. Montgomery. New and Revised Edition 
Greatly Illustrated. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 520 pp. 
Judging from the excitement in patriotic circles the 

most difficult task any school book maker undertakes to- 
day is the writing of a school history. One can easily 
run amuck a lot of intense propagandists if he touches 
the Revolutionary War, the war of 1861-5, and worst of 
all the Great War. So far as we are able to judge from 
an examination of Montgomery he has succeeded in be- 
ing true to facts without being fractious, avoiding dan- 
gers without dodging issues, being historical without be- 
ing hysterical. 

He has certainly made a most readable history, with 
pedagogical virtues, and the publishers have made a book 
that is a work of art. The former edition was _ widely 
popular and this edition comes down to 1929 with flying 
colors, with maps, portraits, and illustrations up-to-the- 
minute. 


THE RURAL SCIENCE READER. By Samuel Broad- 


foot McCready. Rural Education Series, edited by 

Harold W. Foght. Illustrated. Boston, New York, 

Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 

This is a most remarkable book. Just why it should 
be called “Rural Science Reader” we do not quite under- 
stand, for it is “Rural Science,” first, last, and all the 
time. If anything has been omitted we have failed to 
discover the omission. Its psychology, its pedagogy, its 
science, its art, its agriculture, its facts, its industrializa- 
tion. its commercialization, its sociology, its geography, its 
arithmetic, its poetry, its music, its everything is “Rural 
Science.” 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? By Frank M. Chapman. 
Beautifully illustrated. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

“This is an Appleton Book,” which is the publisher’s 
suggestive way of attracting attention to their special 
skill in securing books that are always reliable science, 
attractive art, and captivating literary style, and all this 
applies with peculiar force to the school edition of Frank 
M. Chapman’s “What Bird is That?” which is literally 
something new in a bird book. 

Mr. Chapman is the curator of birds in the American 
Museum of Natural History and he has prepared a book 
which not only shows the color and chief markings of 
each bird but also shows whether a bird is large or small. 
Moreover, by means of group pictures, it shows all the 
birds arranged according to season. With these two 
features to aid one, the identification of the various 
birds is easy, even for the beginner. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In two parts. By W. 
Mansfield Poole and Michel Becker. Seventh edition. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. Part 
I, 224 pages. Part II, 283 pages. Price, $3.20 per set. 
This extremely useful handbook is the work of an 

Englishman and a Frenchman in collaboration, 
guarantees its accuracy as to both languages. 
contains 100 reading lessons, with grammar assignments 
on each, together with exercises, a digest of grammar, 
vocabulary, etc. It can be used as soon as the student 
has finished a beginners’ book. The material is interest- 
ing and well written. Part II contains  eighty-seven 
longer and more difficult selections dealing with commer- 
cial subjects, chosen from contemporary French writers, 
with oral exercises, notes in French, maps, etc. It is 
more advanced than Part I, which it is intended to fol- 
low. Both volumes are attractively printed and bound. 
No attention is given to commercial correspondence, the 
work being rather in the nature of a commercial reader, 
intended to familiarize the student with French trade 
and the language of trade. The pupil who has completed 
it should nevertheless be ready to undertake actual 
correspondence with very little further training. 

The great subject of foreign trade is only beginning to 
receive the attention it deserves from American business 
men and American students. Books such as this are a 
distinct addition to the available material. 


which 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and Gparantece by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 


your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE BY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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OF 


Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


ners, New York, N. Y. 


ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


TERCENTENARY 


Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly 
Available Books | 


“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 


“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 


“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 
“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook Hough- 


“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. | Horsford’s 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 


“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Miftlin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


Century 


DM ffi? 


Acid 


B-48 5-18 


Physicians Know 


| | that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
| ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists @ 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ry be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
©. 


1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 
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ALABAMA. 
MOBILE. Population 60,124; in- 
crease 10.7 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. 
HUNTINGTON PARK. Popula- 
tion, 4,593; increase 216.7 per cent. 
SAN LEANDRO. Population 5,- 
706; increase 64.2 per cent. 
WATTS. Population 4,529;  in- 
crease 135.7 per cent. 


COLORADO. 
VICTOR. Population 1,777;  in- 
crease 43.8 per cent. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NORWICH. Population 29,685. 


FLORIDA. 
TAMPA. Population 51,252; in- 
crease 35.7 per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 
BERWYN. Population 14,150; in- 
crease 142.5 per cent. 
ELMHURST. Population 4,594; 
increase 94.7 per cent. 


_EVANSTON. — Senior students of 
Northwestern University have held 
an indignation meeting and voted to 
send to the members of the faculty a 
petition asking them _ to reconsider 
their order abolishing the honor sys- 
tem. They declare that the majority 
of the students want the honor sys- 
tem, and that they are worthy of the 
trust. The seniors feel, too, that the 
faculty should “do them the courtesy” 
to make them exempt from taking 
final examinations. The faculty has 
ruled the seniors must “take their 
finals” to graduate. 

GEORGETOWN. Population 3,- 
061; increase 32.7 per cent. 

_ ROCKFORD. Population 65,651; 
increase 44.6 per cent. 

URBANA. David Kinley is acting 
president of the State University 
pending the election of a successor to 
President Edmund J. James. 

_ WESTVILLE. Population 4,241; 
increase 62.7 per cent. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. Population 12,456. 


LOUISIANA. 
ALEXANDRIA. Population 17,- 


510; increase 56.2 per cent. 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland State College will be- 
come the University of Maryland 
July 1, under an act of the legislature. 

The schools of the old University 
of Maryland become part of the new 
institution. The regents of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and the trustees 
of Maryland State College came to an 
agreement before the bill was passed 
by the legislature. The University 
of Maryland turns over all its assets 
to the trustees of Maryland State 
College, who will become the regent of 
the new University of Maryland. The 
president of the State College will 


continue as president of the new uni- 


versity. 

_ BALTIMORE. Population 733,826; 
increase 31.4 per cent. This is a very 
remarkable increase for an Eastern 
city, and for one of the oldest cities 


in the United States. The increase 
was 175,341. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
FRAMINGHAM. Population 16,- 
785; increase 29.6 per cent. 
LOWELL. Population 112,479. 


MALDEN. Population 49,403; in- 
crease 10.4 per cent. 


NEWBURYPORT. Population 15,- 
609. 


NORTHBRIDGE. Population 10,- 
077; increase 14.4 per cent. 


PITTSFIELD. Population 41,531; 
increase 29.3 per cent. 


SAUGUS. Population 10,874; in- 
crease 35.1 per cent. 


SWAMPSCOTT. Population 8&,- 
101; increase 30.6 per cent. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts tts tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


WAKEFIELD. Population 15,019; 
increase 14.1 per cent. 
WOBURN. Population 16,585, 
MICHIGAN. 
ECORSE. Population 22,911; in- 
crease 143.8 per cent. 
JACKSON. Population 48,374; in- 
crease 53.9 per cent. 
OAKWOOD. Population 1,990; in- 
crease 154. per cent. 
MINNESOTA. 


WINONA. The State Normal 
School is back to normal in its en- 
rollment, gaining nearly 40 per cent. 
on that of a year ago. 


MISSOURI. 


ROLLA. Claude S. Hanby is put- 
ting over a County Development Fed- 
eration in Phelps county which is 
matchless in vision and in materializa- 
tion. 

MONTANA. 

LIVINGSTON. Population 6,626; 
increase 18 per cent. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Population 54,934; in- 
crease 24.9 per cent. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. Population 738,- 
200; increase 11.6 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BRIDGETON. Population 14,323. 
JERSEY CITY. Population 297,- 

664; increase 11.2 per cent. 

TRENTON. Population 113,289; 
increase 23.2 per cent. 

NEW YORK. 

MT. VERNON. The total school 
budget last year was $564,544. This 
year it is $811,332; an increase of 
$246,788, or 43.7 per cent. 

Over $100,000 of this increase is 
for teachers’ salaries. The maximum 
salary for grade teachers for next 
year is $2,050, exclusive of aid we 
may receive from the state under any 
law that was passed by the present 
state legislature. The high school 


teachers’ maximum salary is $2,659. 
A large number of teachers in the 
elementary schools were raised to the 
maximum salary of $2,050. 

UTICA. Population 97,136;  in- 
crease 26.5 per cent. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Population 24,418; in- 
crease 27.1 per cent. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Population 258,288; 
increase 24.6 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

School authorities of Pennsylvania, 
assembled at Pittsburgh to consider 
the need and requirements of the 
children under their charge, have 
petitioned State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan to incorporate in the state 
course of study based on the program 
of the savings division of the Treas- 
ury department according to news 
received by the savings division of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. The text of the resolution 
which has been transmited to Dr. 
Finegan is as follows :— 

“Whereas, The acquiring of daily 
habits of thrift based on the conser- 
vation of material and personal re- 
sources is fundamental in the educa- 
tion of boys and girls in our public 
schools, and 

“Whereas the conservation of ma- 
terial resources assumes its simplest 
form in production through hand 
aa from the fertility of the soil, 
an 

“Whereas the conservation of per- 
sonal force and effectiveness must be 
founded on a practicé of right habits 
of physical and mental health and of 
unselfish service, and 

“Whereas the Savings Branch of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has proposed a plan for the in- 
vestment of savings that is economi- 
cally safe and national in its appeal; 

“Be it resolved that the normal 
school principals, county, district, and 
assistant county superintendents in 
conference assembled at Pittsburgh 
on April 30, 1920, approved the plan 
for education through thrift as it has 
been proposed and that it be given a 


definite place in the schools, and fur- 
ther, that State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Thomas E. Fine- 
gan be asked to consider the advisa- 
bility of incorporating in the state 
course of study a program of thrift 
education based on the United States 
Garden plan of productive hand 
work, on the American Junior Red 
Cross plan for an observance of the 
laws of health and of unselfish  ser- 
vice, and on the United States Sav- 
ings plan of safe investment.” 


ALTOONA. Population 60,381; in- 
crease 15.7 per cent. 


CAMBRIDGE. Population 12,730; 
increase 144.6 per cent. 


CHELTENHAM. Population 11,- 
015; increase 30.6 per cent. 


DICKSON CITY. Population 11,- 
049; increase 18.4 per cent. 


MT. OLIVER. Population 5,575; 
increase 35.1 per cent. 


SCRANTON. Population 137,783. 


WAYNESBURG., The annual con- 
vention of the school directors of 
Greene county will be held this year 
on Friday and Sa.urday, June 1% and 
19, in the auditorium of the South 
ward school building, Waynesburg. 
The convention is being held this 
year earlier than has been the cus- 
tom in order to take up business and 
to make plans for the coming school 
year’s work before the term com- 
mences. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Summer club camps 
for boys and girls of South Dakota 
are to be conducted during the 
months of June and July at the fol- 
lowing places: University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion; State College, 
Brookings; Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial School, Aberdeen; Indian 
School, Rapid City; Experimental 
Farm, Newell; Experimental Farm, 
Ardmore. 

These camps will last one week 
each. Intensive training in agricul- 
ture will be given, a touch of college 
life, and a real good time. It is hoped 
that every county in the state will be 
represented. Information may 
secured at the office of any county 
agent or from the State Club Leader, 
State College, Brookings. 


WATERTOWN. The school 
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MEANS MEANS 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 


antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 


—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the or more days of quarantine. 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay . ; : 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which dayss mee Oo the following instead of monthly 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- indemnity, if you prefer: 
less attended by physician at least once a week. Broken Arm, above elbow ° ° - $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow . 50.00 
OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of Broken Leg E P : - 100.00 
illness that does not confine you to the house Broken Knee-cap . 75.00 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your Broken Collar-bone . ' 4 , é . 50.00 
board while you get well and strong. You will not Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work Dislocated Ankle Z 60.00 
before you should. Dislocated Knee 35.00 
PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 


tained in continuous force for one year. 


9390 pays for accidental loss of 
cess, Boil, Felon . 4 
Nose or Throat 5.00 In the Annual Increase Insurance after 
Removal of both Tonsils . 4 10.00 
Life ‘ A $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy . 15.00 Sock 1.000 100.00 1'500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Both feet 1,000 100.00 1.500 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus . 25.00 Both eves 1.000 100.00 11500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly One hand 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot : 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. One eye : 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Vy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘How to Apply.’ 


C, M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a school superintendent 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


board has closed a contract with an 
insurance company insuring the 
teachers of the public schools against 
sickness and accident. The amount 
of the policies carried will total some 
$74,000, insuring seventy-four 
structors. 

The cost of the protection to the 
school district is $1,460, but it is 
pointed out that this will be more 
than saved through making payment 
of salaries while teachers are com- 
pelled to be out of school. 

Under the plan of insurance, as 
adopted by the Watertown board of 
education, in case of sickness or 
accident, the instructor who is ill 
continues to draw regular compensa- 
tion, while the company pays to the 
school board at the rate of twenty- 


CATALOGING 
RULES 
CARDS 


578 rules covering all 
the essential points in 
cataloging your 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
| Case 50 cents 


Library Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


| Have you our new School 
_ Library Special Catalog ? 


five dollars per week on the policy. 
In case of accidental death, the dis- 
trict will be reimbursed to the 
amount of a thousand dollars. 


TEXAS. 
BROWNWOOD. Population §8,- 
223; increase 18 per cent. 
DALLAS. Population 158,976; in- 
crease 72.6 per cent. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Population 
118,810; increase 27.3 per cent. 


VIRGINIA. 

ROANOKE. Population 50,840; in- 
crease 45.8 per cent. 

SUFFOLK. Population 9,123; -in- 
crease 30,2 per cent. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Population 315,652; 

increase 38.1 per cent. 


WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER. Population 6,- 
654; increase 18 per cent. 

TWO RIVERS has adopted a 
new salary schedule for 1920 for 
teachers. This ranges in the grades 
from $1,000 to $1,400, and in the high 
school from $1,200 to $1,500. Two 
Rivers has also taken unique action 
by providing that if the cost of liv- 
ing as reported in the Babson report 
for September 1 shall be in excess 
of the cost of living according to the 
same report for April, salaries shall! 
be increased in like proportion. 

WAUKESHA. Only twenty of 
fifty-seven teachers that the school 
board of the city of Waukesha voted 
to engage have accepted the terms, 
which represented an increase of ten 
per cent. during the year just past, so 
a resolution was introduced providing 
for an additional advance of twenty 
per cent. 


Boy Scout Week Coming, Get 
Out of Doors With the Boys 


As a part of its tenth birthday cele- 
bration the Boy Scouts of America 
will observe the week commencing 
Memorial Day, May 30, and ending 
June 6, nationally as Boy Scout Week. 
This will be a characteristically out- 
door celebration and a program of 
outdoor activities will be carried out 
in the 17,000 and more communities 
where scout troops are in operation. 

The activities of Boy Scout Week 
will include outdoor rallies, over- 
night hikes, barbecues, demonstration 
camps and competitions in outdoor 
Scouting features. 

Sunday, May 30, the opening day 
of the celebration will include special 
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services in churches of all denomi- 
nations, Scouts participating. Pro- 
grams of Scouting activities will be 
carried out during the week. Friday 
June 4, will be observed as Hike and 

amp Day and Saturday, June 5 will 
be National Scout Field Day, with 
fompetitions in tent pitching, fire 


The Myers Mental Measure 


Caroline E. Myers, and Garry ¢C 
Myers, Psychologist and Di- 
“aducational Centre é Tp- 
ton, N. Y. 


Is the first and only ‘i i 
a ‘ nly group in i- 
applicable to. all. 
,»¥as checked up with the Stanfor 
Binet on 300 school children 
was found to correlate very highly 
(around :80) within each school 


ages. 


grade, 
Will find you LIG 
DREN during ir BRIGHT CHIL- 


EN the FIRST TWENTY 
MINT TES of the FIRST DAY ax 
SCHOOL and will show in the same 
of intelligence rat- 

& of all your childr any ag 
children of any age 


HOW TO USE THE RATINGS 

Rank the childr i 

en of a iv 
grade in order of numerical 
Begin at the top and count off the 
pusiber of children desired for the 
prightest those for the next 
"ightest class, and roug 
so on through 
A few weeks after s classi 
Sa such classifi- 
cation, those children who advance 
more slowly or more rapidly than 
their class would indicate should be 
siven a standardized individual test 
Price $3.00 per hundred, less in 

larger quantities, 


THE SENTINEL 


CARLISLE PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO 

_ SALEM, MASS. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
the commer- 
“al department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Princigal’ 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


GRAHAM BUSINESS SHORTHAND. 
You can quickly qualify for a 
high-salaried position at home. Our 
Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand a_ pleasure. Graham Short- 
hand is taught in leading schools 
and colleges and written by the we! 
paid stenographers and _ reporters. 
Specimen Lesson and Special Offer 
to Teachers and Advanced Students 
sent on request. 
TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


A Woman’s Worth to a Community Is 
Determined by the Service 
She Renders It. 


The School for Nurses of Hahne- 
mann Hospital of Chicago offers 
young women splendid opportuni- 
ties to be of real service 


ADDRESS: 
NELLIE CRISSY, R. N., 
Superintendent of Nurses, 


2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ilding, wall scaling, signalling, 
her bridge building and demon- 
strations of first aid and life saving. 

The great objective of Boy Scout 
Week will be to give the scouts 
themselves a good time and to arouse 
the interest of the public in outdoor 
life and Scouting. The more people 
who can be induced to get out in the 
open with the Boy Scouts the better 
outlook for America. We started out 
a race of sturdy pioneers, let us -fol- 
low the Boy Scouts back to the trail. 


THREE DAYS TO EUROPE 

We will soon see a great new 
trade route between America and 
Europe crowded with freight and 
passenger traffic. The nearest 
port in all Europe to New York is 
Vigo, Spain. America is building a 
great modern harbor at this point 
to cost $20,000,000 and the work is 
being directed by a great Ameri- 
can engineering firm. The largest 
and fastest steamers may soon be 
crossing by this shortened route 
and we will have three-day boats to 
Europe. From Vigo fast trains 
will carry passengers and the mails 
to Paris, saving a day or more of 
time in travel between the two con- 
tinents—Boys’ Life. 


THIS OLD EARTH 

In a recent lecture Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the eminent English scien- 
tist, who is now visiting America, 
announced that the earth would 
probably continue to exist for 20,- 
000,000 years more. These are, of 
course, round numbers. Some 
scientists estimate that the earth 
will live for ten times this age. 
There -have been animals of one 
kind and another on this planet for 
fully this length of time. The din- 


_osaurs are believed to have lived 


through some such period. The age 
of man, which is probably only a 
few thousand years, seems the mer- 
est trifle by comparison. When we 
consider how man _ has developed 
during recorded history, which is 
less than ten thousand years, we 
may hope that he will evolve to an 
infinitely finer type in the future — 
Boys’ Life. 


TRUNK LINES IN THE AIR 

Long distance air transportation 
will soon be a commonplace. The 
successful trip from London to 
Australia recently completed has 
encouraged Great Britain to lay out 
a number of great air routes, con- 
necting England by great trunk 
lines with its possessions. The ser- 
vice will be maintained at first by 
airships and later doubtless by 
aeroplanes. The first of these 
trunk lines will connect London 
with Canada by way of New- 
foundland. Another line will run 
from England to India; this will 
later be extended to Australia. 
Still another line will operate be- 
tween London and Egypt and will 
be extended to South Africa. The 
air lines will be backed by large 
government subsidies.—Boys’ Life. 

WANTED AT CNCB. 
three intelligent, -efined 
appearance, with 
edge of music, vocal, instrumental 
or grade music supervision. Selling 
proposition with drawing allowance 
against liberal commission. Special 
work during summer’ months, with 
thought of permanent arrangement. 
Information | by personal interview 
or by mail. Address. or call 906 


Bessemer Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Music Publishing 


— Two or 
women of 
some knowl- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


N for Spanish in the schools is nearly rivalling that for French. We are now 
DEMA D asked to recommend a teacher for Spanish in a city high school, one for 
Spanish and Latin in a town school, one for Spanish and commercial in a New Jerse 
high school, the same combination FOR many places where Spanish wi 
for a Long Island high school, and other high school subjects is desired, 
at salaries varying from $1200 to $2800 Commercial teachers are more and 
more frequently asked to teach Spanish with reference to its commercial 
use. There is need for teachers in all departments: there is 


ticular need for teachers of modern languages, especially of French Nad PANISH. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 

TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommen#és teachers to colleges, public and private sshools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mer. 


ERICAN ::: , 
MERIC AN PEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 

lished 1889. No charge to ong, 

‘ad 


none for registration. If you ne 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1855 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ince 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachees 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. —_— Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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. By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


DANGER SIGNALS 


DANGER SIGNALS 
T EACHERS 


, inspiring book by ‘the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


A’ E “WINSHIP HIS timely 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher's responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most seein and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 
Don't Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 

Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teathing for Love and Wage 
Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real~Democracy in Education 
The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious 
Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 

Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 

Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 

The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 


Price, vas 25; by Mail, $1.35 


F ORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., , Chicago, Ill. 


ie 


AQ. 


What the Student Gets— 


Who learns the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprehensive knowledge of typing. 


A. special knowledge of the Self- Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 
typing speed... 

A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 
world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 
Remington. 

A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. " 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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